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Migration and Economic Development 


The Preliminary Migration Conference, 
Geneva, April-May 1950 


Migration holds a prominent place in the manpower pro- 
gramme of the International Labour Organisation, a programme 
which aims at the better national and international use of world 
manpower resources.1 Hence the decision of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office at its 110th Session ( Mysore, 
January 1950) to convene a preliminary conference with the 
object of drawing up a programme of practical action for facilita- 
ting migration movements and making them a constructive factor 
in world economic development. This Preliminary Migration 
Conference met at Geneva from 25 April to 9 May 1950. A brief 
account of its discussions and an analysis of its recommendations 
are presented in the following pages, preceded by a review of the 
problems it was called upon to face. 


THE MIGRATION SITUATION TODAY 


European Manpower Resources Available for Emigration 


OST of the countries of Europe have traditionally been a 
source of manpower for oversea countries, a fact which 

has undoubtedly been a determining factor in the economic 
structure of the latter. The last war, by interrupting the 
normal flow of emigration, led to an accumulation of manpower 
in Europe. This, together with the post-war economic disequi- 
librium, has given rise to the serious problem constituted by 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 4, April 1949, pp. 
367-393 : “ The I.L.0. Manpower Programme ”. 
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the present surplus of manpower in various European 
countries, mainly the Netherlands, Greece, Austria and, more 
especially, Italy and the German Federal Republic. 

The surplus in the Netherlands, where 35,000 agricultural 
workers and some 15,000 other workers are available for 
emigration, may be ascribed in large part to the high birth 
rate. The population of working age is likely to increase at the 
rate of 50,000 annually during the next twenty years, and it is 
estimated that of this number only 25,000 can be absorbed 
each year in the Netherlands economy. 

In Greece, the existence of underemployment is evident 
from the fact that agricultural workers work on the average 
only 137 days a year, and industrial workers 231 days. The 
number of unemployed in the 22 regions where there are public 
employment offices for manual workers was 112,000 on 
1 January 1950, as against 703,509 employed. 

In Austria, the rising birth rate will result in an increase in 
manpower. Some unemployment is already noticeable, due 
to the influx of about 300,000 German-speaking refugees 
from neighbouring eastern States. These are in addition to the 
80,000 non-German-speaking refugees, of whom some 50,000 
are eligible for assistance from the International Refugee 
Organisation. Austria is not in a position to absorb all the 
refugees, and it is therefore certain that many thousands 
of workers are available for emigration. 

In Italy, there are some 1,700,000 unemployed and a great 
many persons suffer from underemployment. This situation 
is due to a combination of different factors: the continuing 
high birth rate ; the reduction and later the total interruption 
of emigration ; and the setback to national economic develop- 
ment during the war years. The resumption of economic 
development and of some emigration since 1946-1947 has made 
it possible to absorb the annual increase in the population 
of working age, but there are still large arrears which will 
compel Italy to look to increased emigration for some years 
to come. It is estimated that about 1,500,000 persons are 
available for immediate and permanent emigration in family 
groups. 

The surplus in the German Federal Republic is due in 
particular to the presence of some 9 million persons who have 
been expelled or are refugees from the east, even though many 
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of them have been resettled in Western Germany. The density 
of population in the territory of the German Federal Republic 
has risen from about 139 persons per square kilometre during 
the war to about 200 at the present time. At the end of June 
1950 there were 1,538,000 unemployed. 

The seriousness of this situation needs little emphasis. 
It hampers the exercise of fundamental human rights, com- 
promises the social and economic equilibrium of the European 
countries directly concerned, and may even have harmful 
effects for other countries. It is a situation which calls for 
two main remedies : the promotion of economic development 
and of increased opportunities of employment in the countries 
with surplus population ; and the facilitating of the movement 
of workers from countries in which they cannot find work 
to others in which jobs are available or can be created. 
The present article is concerned with the second of these 
remedies. 

Official estimates in the European immigration countries 
for which data are available show a steady diminution in 
the demand for foreign workers. In July 1947, the demand 
was estimated at over 677,000 workers ; at the beginning of 
1948, estimates for the period May 1948-May 1949 showed only 
380,700 ; by September 1949, the estimate for 1950 had fallen 
to 78,250. Fortunately, the prospects for the absorption of 
European migrants in certain oversea countries appear to be 
more favourable. The benefit of such movements would 
not be felt by the emigration countries alone. They would 
be equally to the advantage of some countries which are 
traditionally countries of immigration, rich in unexploited 
natural resources and requiring, in order to develop their 
economy, an increase in population and in the number of 
workers, especially of settlers on the land, technicians and 
skilled workers. 


Obstacles to Migration 


The factors which at the present time hinder the inter- 
national movement of workers are numerous and varied, 
but can be broadly divided into two groups: those that are 
administrative and those that are economic or financial 
in nature. 
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Administrative Difficulties. 

The list of administrative difficulties is long. The following 
restrictive factors may be cited : inadequacy of the information 
given to migrants before departure or on arrival in the country 
of destination ; administrative formalities which are often com- 
plicated and costly ; lack or inadequacy of information on 
the numbers and kinds of foreign workers required and on the 
numbers and occupational categories of workers available for 
emigration ; lack of skilled and semi-skilled workers able to 
emigrate ; impossibility, for lack of a common terminology, of 
deciding whether the occupational qualifications of candidates 
for emigration match the requirements of the immigration 
country ; inflexibility of medical and occupational selection 
standards, and the fact that the pre-selection standards 
adopted by the emigration country do not always correspond 
to the standards on which the representatives of the immi- 
gration country make the final selection; defective travel 
arrangements (unnecessarily long waits in assembling centres, 
breaks in the journey, inadequate feeding and medical arrange- 
ments, lack of interpreters, etc.) ; inadequacy of the steps 
taken to receive the migrant in the new place of work and to 


help him to adjust himself to new methods of work ; difficul- 
ties in transferring migrants’ savings. 

These various factors may prevent or discourage interested 
persons from emigrating ; they may also result in their re- 
turning to their country of origin after unfortunate experiences 
and thus prejudice their friends and acquaintances against 
emigration. 


Economic and Financial Difficulties. 


The removal of administrative barriers would certainly 
encourage the development of migration currents, but would 
not be enough to swell them to any very great extent. At the 
present time the chief obstacle to migration is the slowness of 
the economic development of certain oversea immigration 
countries. The carrying out of economic development pro- 
grammes in these countries is retarded mainly by shortage 
of capital. 

A great many countries which are traditionally immigration 
countries have always lacked capital. In the past, however, 
European capital made up for this lack and promoted their 
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economic expansion and, consequently, the development of 
migration from Europe. At present, however, most European 
nations, among them the principal emigration countries, are 
themselves short of capital or are unable to transfer large 
sums for economic development overseas. They are not even in 
a position to finance the emigration of their nationals or to autho- 
rise the unrestricted export of funds owned by the emigrants. 

These economic and financial difficulties have a very 
serious effect on migration for settlement, formerly the prin- 
cipal type of large-scale migration movements. It is true 
that in their regulations concerning the admission of foreign 
workers, most immigration countries make special concessions 
for agricultural workers. But this is far from enough. Good 
farming land is becoming increasingly scarce and therefore 
expensive. Hence, whatever land may still be available for 
foreign settlers usually lies far from urban centres and must 
be previously prepared by land clearance, irrigation, the con- 
struction of roads and buildings, etc. This involves long-term 
investment of large capital sums, which obviously cannot be 
supplied by the immigrants. 

Potential migrants may also be discouraged by the condi- 
tions of work and life in some immigration countries. The 
material advantages and social protection these countries 
can afford to give foreign workers are not always sufficiently 
attractive. 

The former differences in regard to the purchasing power of 
earnings in immigration and emigration countries have disap- 
peared or have turned to the advantage of the latter. The 
housing shortage in many immigration countries and the 
high cost of available accommodation have been and still are 
another hindrance to migration. The authorities are sometimes 
obliged to house immigrants in improvised camps where condi- 
tions of comfort and hygiene do not reach desirable standards. 
In other cases the immigration countries give preference to 
unmarried immigrants or admit only the head of a family 
pending the provision of suitable accommodation for the 
family, a situation which has given rise to discontent among 
immigrants. Some of them, finding that they can neither 
bring the members of their family to join them nor send them 
a proportion of their earnings, have preferred to return to their 


country of origin. 
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The progress of social security has not been uniform in all 
countries. While most immigration countries have advanced 
appreciably in this sphere, the social security systems of some 
is inferior to or different from the systems existing in some 
emigration countries, and the agreements concluded in order 
to overcome the consequent drawbacks have not always 
removed the practical difficulties. 

Finally, in the case of oversea migration there is a restrictive 
factor of special importance. Whereas the problem of available 
shipping for the transport of European emigrants is no longer 
serious, since the building of new ships has made up for losses 
during the last war, the cost of the passage, on the other hand, 
represents a heavy charge which often cannot be met either 
by the migrants or by the country of immigration or emigra- 
tion. The cost of a sea passage from an Italian port to a port 
. in Latin America, for example, varies between 200 and 350 
dollars. Sometimes the immigration country pays the whole 
or part of the cost of sea transport. Australia makes lump-sum 
grants to cover the transport of some classes of British immi- 
grants. The Argentine Republic has an agreement with Italy 
to pay the transport expenses of Italians who migrate under 
Government auspices. But in practice these financial arrange- 
ments have been very limited ; in 1948, for instance, out of 
78,719 persons, only 4,036 emigrants and 2,086 members of 
their families received free passages. It is clear that the high 
cost of sea transport often constitutes an important obstacle 
to migration. 


COMPOSITION AND AGENDA 
OF THE PRELIMINARY MIGRATION CONFERENCE 


The problem briefly outlined above had received consi- 
derable attention from the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, which, in view of the urgent need for 
finding a solution, considered that the best means of doing 
80 was to lay the situation before the Governments concerned 
at a preliminary meeting. It accordingly decided to convene a 
Preliminary Migration Conference, which met at Geneva from 
25 April to 9 May 1950 under the chairmanship of Mr. Léon-Eli 
Troclet, Chairman of the Governing Body. The Conference was 
attended by delegates from the Governments of twenty-nine 
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countries concerned with migration +, and by observers from 
the German Federal Government. Since migration raises 
problems which go beyond the manpower programme and 
even exceed the general competence of the I.L.0., the co- 
operation of other international organisations was considered 
necessary, and the Conference was accordingly attended also 
by representatives of the United Nations, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, the World 
Health Organisation, the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the International Refugee Organisation 
and the Interim Commission of the International Trade 
Organisation, as well as by observers from the European 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation. The Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office was represented by a 
tripartite delegation. 

The agenda fixed by the Governing Body was as follows : 


1. Exchange of views on present position as regards migration 
and factors restricting its development : 


(a) position as regards current emigration ; 

(b) manpower in Europe available for emigration ; demands for 
manpower from immigration countries ; 

(c) I.L.0. activities to assist migration ; activities of other inter- 
national organisations in this field. 


2. Measures necessary to organise migration on the international 
and national levels, in particular : 
(a) methods of determining— 
(i) the number and qualifications of workers available for 
emigration ; and 
(ii) the number and qualifications of workers required by 
immigration countries ; 
(b) appropriate methods for organising the recruitment, selection, 
transport, reception, placement and settlement of migrant 
workers. 


3. Migration and economic development : 

(a) desirability of establishing machinery for promoting economic 
development with respect to both industrial and agricultural 
projects, taking into account needs for foreign manpower ; 
industrial projects ; land settlement schemes ; 





1The countries in question were the following: Argentine Republic, 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
Denmark, Ecuador, Finland, France, Greece, Guatemala, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, Panama, Peru, Portugal, El Salvador, 
ae +g the United Kingdom, the United States, Uruguay 
and Venezuela. 
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(b) technical assistance which international organisations can 
provide. 

4. Financial basis for plans for economic development ; advances 

and technical aid from international organisations ; private capital 
investment. 


After hearing addresses by the President of the Conference 
and by the Director-General of the International Labour Office, 
both of whom stressed the importance of the meeting and its 
essentially practical character, the Conference decided to 
discuss item 1 on the agenda in plenary session and to appoint 
two committees, one of which would deal with the second 
and the other with the third and fourth items. While items 
3 and 4 on the agenda relate to questions which do not come 
strictly within the competence of the I.L.0., it should be 
noted that the work of the I.L.O. is contributing to the pro- 
motion of economic development, more especially through 
the application of its manpower programme. In view of the 
fact that in some countries immigration depends on the 
degree of such development, it appeared to be indispensable 
that the Conference should study the economic and financial 
aspects of migration as well as the social and technical aspects. 

Besides the conclusions it adopted on items 2, 3 and 4 
on the agenda, the Conference unanimously approved a general 
resolution, submitted by the heads of delegations, concerning 
measures for solving problems caused by population surpluses 
in certain parts of Europe and making recommendations on 
the action to be taken nationally and internationally. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION ON THE PRESENT POSITION OF 
MIGRATION 


The delegates of most of the participating countries took 
part in the general discussion on the first item on the agenda. 
Information was submitted on the current migration situation, 
the present policies of Governments and the obstacles in the 
way of the development of migration. All the speakers drew 
attention to the need for finding a speedy solution for the migra- 
tion problem, and even delegates from countries only indirectly 
concerned with migration emphasised that in the world of 
today no country can remain indifferent to the problem. 
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Several speakers stressed the benefits which a satisfactory 
solution would provide in terms of a better international 
distribution of manpower, greater political and economic 
stability and improved social conditions. Whatever diver- 
gencies of interest might exist between emigration and immi- 
gration countries on certain questions, they said, these could 
be surmounted because of the reciprocal advantages which 
would result from a satisfactory development of migration. 
Such reciprocity offered numerous opportunities for practical 
achievement provided that the countries concerned succeeded 
in overcoming the difficulties in their path. Among these 
difficulties, particular importance was attached to those con- 
nected with economic development and its financing, the 
successive stages of each migration movement, the markets 
and communications needed, the differences in the living and 
working conditions of emigration and immigration countries 
and administrative formalities. 

During this preliminary discussion attention was frequently 
drawn to the part which the different international organis- 
ations could play, and the value of setting on foot a co-ordinated 
programme of technical assistance was particularly emphasised. 

It was generally admitted that, while many of the problems 
before the Conference related primarily to organised migration 
movements, the contribution which spontaneous migration 
by individuals could make should not be underestimated. 
There was general agreement on the need for facilitating this 
form of migration by reducing the impediments to a minimum. 


ORGANISATION OF MIGRATION 


The work of the committee set up by the Conference to 
study the second item on the agenda was devoted to two 
main topics: the methods of determining migration needs 
and the methods of organising migration operations. 

The committee first considered the measures that the 
countries concerned ought to take in order to obtain adequate 
information on the number and qualifications of potential 
emigrants and on the openings available to them. The dis- 
cussion turned mainly on the need to co-ordinate and tabulate 
this information nationally and to make it available periodically 
to the Governments and international bodies concerned. . In 
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this connection various delegates pointed out that it was 
scarcely possible for emigration countries to keep a national 
register of would-be emigrants, and they asked that the text 
of the conclusions to be adopted by the Conference should be 
sufficiently flexible to take this fact into account. 

Lastly, some of the delegates stressed the desirability of 
basing migration plans on a national manpower budget drawn 
up in relation to the employment situation and trends. They 
argued that no long-term manpower policy was possible 
except on such a basis and that no international manpower 
budget could be established except on the basis of carefully 
prepared national manpower budgets. 

The committee then turned to the question of methods of 
organising migration operations, which it considered under 
the following heads: recruitment and selection ; information 
and assistance to migrants; emigration and immigration 
formalities ; transport ; reception of immigrants ; placement 
and land settlement services; transfer of funds belonging 
to migrants ; and maintenance or transfer of acquired social 
security rights. In its searching examination of each of these 
aspects of the question, the committee was primarily concerned 
to find the most suitable methods of overcoming the obstacles, 
protecting the interests of the parties and especially of the 
migrants themselves, establishing fruitful co-operation between 
emigration and immigration countries, and making the 
administrative procedure more flexible, simpler and more 
efficient. On each of the points examined, the committee 
sought to define in detail the contribution that the inter- 
national organisations could make. 


Recommendations on National Measures 


The draft conclusions submitted by the committee on the 
organisation of migration were adopted, subject to certain 
modifications, by the Conference itself in plenary session. 
The recommendations of the Conference referring to the 
measures which should be taken by the Governments concerned 
are summarised here. Those concerning the action to be taken 
by the international organisations are described below, in the 
section on international action. 





1See pp. 109 et seq. 
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Methods of Determining Migration Needs. 


The Conference recommended that the countries concerned 
should collect and classify on a national basis information on 
the extent of migration needs. The information compiled by 
immigration countries should relate to numerical targets, the 
occupational categories that can be absorbed, the admission 
of members of the immigrant’s family, and living and working 
conditions ; that by emigration countries, to the number of 
would-be emigrants and their characteristics (place of origin, 
nationality, age, civil status, size of family, former and present 
occupations and desired country of immigration). Emigration 
and immigration countries alike should make all relevant 
information available to Governments and to any organi- 
sation concerned, periodically and in standard form. 

The public employment services should be made able to 
take primary responsibility for collecting and co-ordinating 
the information needed. In immigration countries where 
such services do not yet exist or are insufficiently developed, 
special measures should be taken to ensure that the infor- 
mation is collected and made available. This last recom- 
mendation shows that in the view of the Conference, while 
permanent and well-established machinery would obviously 
be preferable, exceptional measures should be resorted to 
where this is lacking, even if only as a temporary expedient. 

The Conference also drew the attention of the countries 
concerned to the advisability of applying the provisions of 
paragraphs 9 to 11 of the Employment Service Recommenda- 
tion adopted by the International Labour Conference in 1948, 
relating to the drawing up of an annual national manpower 
budget. 


Methods of Organising Migration Operations. 


The conclusions adopted by the Conference on the basis 
of the texts submitted to it relate to the aforementioned 
aspects of migration operations.* 


Recruitment and selection. In view of the growing tendency 
to restrict or even prohibit direct recruitment and to entrust 
the pre-selection of candidates to the authorities of the emigra- 


1 See preceding page. 
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tion country, selection is tending to become the central phase 
in migration operations. It is of first interest to the future 
employer, who naturally wishes to engage workers suited to the 
work to be done. The authorities of the immigration country 
also attach much importance to this phase, since successful 
selection makes a useful contribution to the national economy. 
The authorities of the emigration country are equally inter- 
ested : it is to their advantage that their nationals who emigrate 
should be strong, healthy and capable, since this will avert 
the likelihood of disappointment on arrival, and will also 
earn a good name for emigrants from their country. 

In regard to measures to be taken by immigration countries, 
the Conference recommended that the selection criteria to be 
adopted should be “simple and reasonable”. It is in fact 
clear that these criteria should not be too rigid and should 
not make excessive demands from the medical and occupational 
point of view. The Conference also suggested that immigration 
countries should advise emigration countries concerning the 
general occupational and medical grounds on which applicants 
were rejected. It was understood that it would not be necessary 
for the immigration countries to furnish details of the cases 
of individual candidates or to indicate the special reasons for 
which a particular worker was rejected. The recommendation 
relates rather to more general reasons such as would help the 
authorities of the emigration country in the pre-selection 
operations. 

For emigration countries, the Conference recommended that 
a single agency should be made responsible for receiving 
requests for manpower from the authorities of immigration 
countries, transmitting the requests to the appropriate local 
services and compiling and maintaining lists of workers 
available for emigration. Although the relevant conclusion 
does not contain details on this point, it is clear that the 
agency which the Conference had in mind would be the same 
as that responsible for compiling information on would-be 
emigrants. It is logical that the body which has up-to-date 
information on available manpower should also be responsible 
for taking the preliminary steps to meet requests for manpower. 

The Conference further suggested that pre-selection should 
be carried out on the basis of criteria agreed with the immigra- 
tion country concerned, in order to avoid rejections in the 
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course of the final selection by the authorities of that country. 
For the protection of the interests of candidates for emigration 
and thereby the encouragement of migration, the Conference 
recommended that the final selection should take place at 
centres as near as possible to the applicants’ homes, and that 
measures should be taken to provide for their free transport 
to and maintenance at the centres. Lastly, it recommended 
emigration countries to establish special machinery for co- 
operation with the various immigration authorities operating 
in the country. This would ensure co-ordination of the recruit- 
ment and selection operations carried out by different im- 
migration countries in any one emigration country. 


Information and assistance to migrants. This point deals 
with one of the most important aspects of the organisation 
of migration and covers spontaneous migration as well as 
migration under governmental auspices. 

A worker who wishes to emigrate, whether on his own 
initiative or by recourse to the organised recruitment machi- 
nery, should be provided with a minimum of reliable informa- 
tion on conditions of life and work in the country where he 
proposes to go. He can then make his decision with full 
knowledge of the situation, and he will also be spared the risk 
of disillusionment run by the ill-informed, who on arrival 
in the immigration country suddenly find themselves faced 
with conditions quite different from those which they had 
imagined and hoped for. The psychological shock which may 
be suffered in such a case is apt to cause the migrant to abandon 
his plans for a new life and to return to his country of origin. 

Assistance to migrants is as essential as proper information. 
It is desirable, particularly in the case of spontaneous indi- 
vidual migration, that emigrants should receive advice in 
regard to the procedure to be gone through before departure, 
which is often long and complicated. 

Information and assistance are just as necessary when the 
migrant reaches his country of destination, knowing little of 
its customs, language, administrative procedure and methods 
of work and likely to feel somewhat lost on arrival. A proper 
information and assistance service would help him to become 
adjusted and would lessen the loneliness inevitably felt on 
arrival in a new country. 
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The principles on which the measures recommended by the 
Conference to the countries concerned are based may be 
summarised as follows : information and assistance should be 
provided free of charge by the emigration country before the 
departure of the person concerned and by the authorities 
of the immigration country after his arrival ; similar 
activities by private organisations should be encouraged ; the 
information and assistance given should relate to such matters 
as administrative formalities, wages and their purchasing 
power, the cost of living, housing, social legislation, residence 
permits, naturalisation, language, health conditions, food, 
schools, taxation and, in general, migrants’ rights and obliga- 
tions and the restrictions that may be imposed on them. 
Lastly, the Conference recommended that such information 
should be provided in as simple and comprehensive terms as 
possible, in a language understood by the migrant. 


Emigration and immigration formalities. The complexity 
and sometimes high cost of administrative formalities are an 
obvious hindrance to migration, besides which complicated 
procedure lends itself to abuse by unscrupulous middlemen. 
The Conference therefore recommended the countries con- 


cerned to reduce and simplify administrative formalities and 
to lower and, where possible, eliminate the fees for such 
formalities and the financial deposits required of migrants. 
Exemption of the tools and personal effects of migrants from 
customs duties was also recommended. 


Transport. While the overland transport of migrants 
gives rise to no special problems, this is not so for their oversea 
transport. The Conference urged the Governments concerned 
to take steps to avoid unnecessarily long periods of waiting and 
unnecessary journeys for migrants and to provide adequate 
medical care, free of charge, during the journey. It also recom- 
mended that measures should be taken to reduce transport 
rates for migrants. 


Reception. The conclusions adopted on this point are 
addressed to immigration countries in particular. They relate 
to the establishment of a network of reception centres ; the 
admission of migrants to the centres for as long a time as may 
be necessary ; the transference of migrants as rapidly as pos- 
sible from the centre of arrival to the centre nearest to the place 
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of employment and from there to the place of permanent resi- 
dence; and the provision in the centres of housing, food, 
medical care, legal aid and guidance, language instruction, 
interpretation services, information as to conditions of life 
and work, facilities for contact with vocational training schools 
or centres, recreation facilities, etc. 


Placement and settlement. In some cases of organised 
immigration, the regions where the recruited workers are to 
be settled, or even the employers for whom they will work, 
are fixed before they leave home. The position is the same 
in those cases of individual emigration where the migrant 
holds an employment contract or can count in some other 
way on obtaining employment. But very often an emigrant 
reaches his country of destination without knowing where 
he will be placed or even without any certainty of finding 
work at all. It was to provide for these cases that the Con- 
ference recommended the introduction of services to assist 
migrants in finding employment or in settling on the land. 
It held that responsibility for the provision of such assistance 
should, if possible, be vested in the public employment service, 
and that it might be delegated to other bodies where necessary 
to provide effective service in particular areas or for particular 
categories of immigrants, such as settlers. 

The Conference also recommended that there should be 
services both at the initial place of reception and at the local 
reception centres for giving immigrants information on 
employment opportunities and bringing them into touch 
with employers. Similar, if not the same, services would 
advise immigrants seeking to settle on the land, help them 
to find suitable land and, where necessary, find them opportun- 
ities for agricultural wage-earning employment as a pre- 
liminary to settlement on their own land. The last of these 
points was inspired by the need to help the prospective settler 
to become used to unfamiliar methods of cultivation and 
crops. 


Transfer of funds. A would-be emigrant who finds he 
may not take his money with him to the country which he 
wishes to enter may have to give up his project. A worker 
who has emigrated and who is prevented by restrictions from 
sending part of his earnings to the family he has left behind 
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may become discouraged and decide to return. The difficulty 
lies mainly in the shortage of foreign exchange from which 
both emigration and immigration countries suffer. Even 
when the transfer of funds is in principle authorised, this 
shortage gives rise to various difficulties, not the least of 
which are the slowness and intricacy of the necessary pro- 
cedure. 

The Conference considered that an effective solution 
might be found in bilateral agreements between the two 
countries concerned. Its recommendations on this point 
specify the provisions which such agreements should include 
in order to establish an effective, rapid and inexpensive 
method of transferring migrants’ funds. 


Social security rights. In view of the technical complexity 
of the problems connected with the social security of migrant 
workers, the Conference considered that an intensive study 
of this question went beyond the scope of its work. It there- 
fore confined itself to recommending that immigration coun- 
tries should apply to immigrants treatment no less favourable 
than that applied to their own nationals in respect of social 


security, as provided for in Article 6 of the Migration for 
Employment Convention (Revised), 1949. It further recom- 
mended that difficulties relating to the maintenance or transfer 
of social security rights should be overcome by means of 
bilateral agreements. 


Final Considerations. 


The Conference concluded its recommendations concerning 
the organisation of migration by putting forward certain 
general considerations, unsuitable for inclusion in the main 
body of the conclusions. It urged that the regulations and 
procedures relating to organised migration should in no way 
impede spontaneous migration ; that the application of regula- 
tions concerning migration should be as flexible as possible ; 
that the countries concerned should establish suitable forms 
of co-operation in all phases of the migration procedure ; 
that every effort should be made to prevent involuntary 
splitting of family groups through the migration of their 
members; and that Governments should give special con- 
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sideration to the early ratification of the Migration for Employ- 
ment Convention (Revised), 1949, and the Employment 
Service Convention, 1948. 


MIGRATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The discussions of the committee set up by the Conference 
to consider the third and fourth items on the agenda brought 
out the substantial economic advantages to be drawn from 
migration movements tending to reduce the existing surplus 
of manpower in some European countries. Besides easing the 
political and social situation in these countries, such movements 
would improve their trade balance, with all the favourable 
consequences that would ensue for the economies of other 
countries. Furthermore, the introduction of foreign workers 
might in some circumstances help to speed up and extend 
economic development in the country receiving them, thereby 
increasing the national income. 

It was also clear from the discussion that several European 
immigration countries realise both the direct advantages 
they can draw from an influx of foreign manpower and the 
indirect advantages of diminishing the unfavourable influence 
of manpower surpluses on the economy not only of Europe 
but of the whole world. The representatives of various extra- 
European countries showed that they were equally aware of 
these direct and indirect advantages. 

Emigration countries are making considerable progress in 
the development of their economy. While recognising that 
this progress should be encouraged with a view to the absorp- 
tion on the spot of as many surplus workers as possible, the 
committee found that many immigration possibilities could 
be created through the economic development of certain 
oversea countries. It accordingly studied the means of stimu- 
lating this development, and came to the conclusion that action 
by the countries concerned was essential, and that, in parti- 
cular, it was for the Governments in question to ensure that 
the necessary administrative machinery was effective both 
for the organisation of economic development in general and 
for the preparation and execution of particular projects. 
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The committee also stressed the valuable aid which could 
be contributed in this respect by international organisations, 
such as the United Nations, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation, the World Health Organisation and the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 

The committee considered that the general economic deve- 
lopment of a country should be financed to a large extent by more 
effective mobilisation of national savings, and also by invest- 
ments and loans from public and private sources in foreign coun- 
tries and from international organisations. Reference should be 
made here to the statement made by the representative of the 
International Bank, who pointed out that his organisation made 
loans and not grants. Although prepared to take greater risks 
than private bankers, the Bank, before it could approve a loan, 
must be able to see reasonable prospect of repayment. For 
that reason it preferred to have precise and detailed projects 
submitted to it. Furthermore, before granting a loan the Bank 
required that a certain amount of investment should come 
from local sources, its own function being to provide the 
additional finance required. It had already made loans for 
economic development projects, some of which had provided 
migration opportunities. No concrete scheme specially designed 
to promote migration had so far been submitted to the Bank, 
but if any such scheme were presented, it would receive most 
careful consideration. The Bank was always willing to consider 
favourably loan applications for productive immigration 
projects. 

The importance of this statement cannot be overestimated. 
The financial support of the Bank, apart from the direct effect 
which it would have on migration, would encourage it indirectly 
by encouraging the investment of private capital. 

The Conference in plenary session adopted the draft 
conclusions submitted by the committee, subject to one or two 
minor changes. Besides making recommendations on inter- 
national action, it drew the attention of the countries concerned 
to the availability of technical assistance from the inter- 
national organisations, and urged immigration countries to 
consider the possibility of submitting to the International 
Bank requests for financial assistance for the execution of 
development projects likely to promote increased immigration. 
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INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


Throughout its discussions the Conference bore in mind and 
tried to define the assistance which the international organisa- 
tions might give in solving the various problems studied. Some 
of the conclusions it reached in this respect are of a general 
nature and are concerned with action as a whole; the majority, 
however, deal with carefully defined measures. Some relate 
to tasks to be carried out by a single organisation, while others 
call for joint action by several organisations. In the following 
analysis, they are grouped according as they relate to the 
organisation of migration or to economic development or to 
technical assistance. 


Measures relating to the Organisation of Migration 


The Conference recommended that the United Nations 
should prepare estimates as to changes in population trends 
and should undertake studies for the solution of problems of 
migrants resulting from their status as aliens. It suggested 


that the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation (U.N.E.S.C.O.) might undertake studies on 
the cultural assimilation of migrants and prepare programmes 
of exchange of workers. Lastly, the International Refugee 
Organisation should provide other international organisations 
with information on various aspects of the organisation and 
carrying out of migration operations. 

The action which the Conference recommended for the 
International Labour Organisation comprises many and various 
measures, some to be taken in co-operation with other inter- 
national organisations,. others by the I.L.O. alone. In the 
first group are recommendations concerning the co-ordination 
of the activities of non-governmental organisations, the 
establishment of basic standards for the medical examination 
of migrants, the definition of the services to be provided for 
migrants at reception centres and the study of means of 
arranging loans for migrants. On these points, steps should 
be taken by the I.L.O. in co-operation with the United Nations, 
the World Health Organisation, U.N.E.8.0.0. and the Inter- 
national Bank, respectively. 
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The steps which the Conference recommended the I.L.O. 
to take alone include the following: preparation of model 
forms and procedures for the collection and transmission of 
information concerning the numbers and occupational groups 
of workers required by immigration countries or available in 
the emigration countries and concerning living and work- 
ing conditions in immigration countries ; periodic transmission 
to Governments and international organisations concerned of 
the information obtained on potential emigrants and on 
immigration opportunities ; establishment and operation of 
international clearance procedures for the rapid provision of 
information concerning specified categories of workers required 
and the availability of suitable emigrants. Thus, in the opinion 
of the Conference, the Office should become a sort of clearing 
house where offers of and applications for manpower would 
be assembled for practical and immediate purposes, a procedure 
which would shorten the time needed to satisfy them to a 
minimum. 

Among other activities which the Conference recommended 
the I.L.0. to undertake are periodical studies on the cost 
of living and working conditions in specified immigration and 
emigration countries and various measures concerning recruit- 
ment and selection, information and assistance to migrants, 
inspection of the conditions of migrants on board ship, recep- 
tion of migrants and maintenance or transfer of migrants’ 
social security rights. 


Measures relating to Economic Development 


The Conference made various recommendations concerning 
action by the United Nations. Thus it asked that its report 
on economic development in relation to immigration should 
be transmitted to the Economic Commission for Latin America 
and that the desirability, from the point of view of migration, 
of expanding the export trade of the immigration countries 
should be studied. In addition, it reeommended that the I.L.O. 
should undertake a joint study with the United Nations of 
the relationship between European migration and economic 
development and should so far as possible regularly obtain 
from Governments information concerning projects which 
would be of interest from the migration angle. 
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Technical Assistance 


The conclusions of the Conference concerning the organisa- 
tion of migration contain a general recommendation that the 
international organisations should co-operate with each other 
in assisting Governments to take the necessary measures and, 
in particular, that they should organise joint technical missions 
for this purpose. 

The Conference also specified the kinds of technical assis- 
tance that particular international organisations might provide 
to Governments on request. Most of the tasks so outlined 
in regard to the organisation of migration are assigned to the 
I.L.0. They cover a wide field: transport of migrants (in 
co-operation with the United Nations) ; information in regard 
to migration requirements ; public employment services (col- 
lection of information, placement and settlement services) ; 
national systems of occupational classification and nomencla- 
ture ; various aspects of recruitment and selection ; information 
and assistance to migrants ; reception ; social security ; for- 
mulation, application or modification of the provisions of 
bilateral agreements relating to various aspects of the organisa- 
tion of migration. 

The Conference was not in a position to enter into as 
much detail with regard to technical assistance for economic 
development. It made only one recommendation, though 
an important one, since the object is direct action to enable 
Governments to benefit by the internationally co-ordinated 
assistance of all the competent technical bodies concerned. 
The Conference recommended that the attention of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations should be 
drawn to the desirability of technical missions of the interna- 
tional organisations to review the possibilities of economic 
development in the immigration countries. Other things being 
equal, the missions should give particular attention to projects 
involving migration. 


GENERAL RESOLUTION 


The Conference concluded its deliberations by adopting 
a general resolution which set the seal on all its work and put 
the problem of migration squarely before Governments and 
public opinion. 
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The resolution opens with a preamble intended to bring 
out the fact that the problem, far from being simple, is highly 
complex and that it cannot be solved by technical means alone 
but calls for co-operation between all the parties concerned. 

Three principal points follow. In the first place, Govern- 
ments are invited to contribute to a satisfactory solution of 
the problems raised by the surpluses of manpower in certain 
European countries. Secondly, the United Nations and the 
specialised agencies are recommended to do everything in 
their power to further European migration. Lastly, the resolu- 
tion stresses the outstanding role which falls to the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation in this matter, by recommending 
that it should: 


(a) intensify its present activities in the field of migration ; 


(b) suggest the best form of co-operation on the international 
level with a view to the achievement of the aims set forth above ; and 


(c) draw up, after consultation with the Governments. concerned, 
appropriate proposals for submission to them at a subsequent 
meeting. 


It may be of interest to note that the idea embodied in the 
last part of the resolution was put forward by the Australian 


delegate during one of the early plenary sittings of the Con- 
ference, when he drew attention to the particularly important 
contribution which the International Labour Organisation 
could make. “Today”, he said, “there is presented a great 
opportunity for the International Labour Organisation . 

to develop migration movements on an international basis in 
a manner similar to the International Refugee Organisation.” 


CONCLUSION 


The agenda and date of the Preliminary Migration Confer- 
ence were fixed by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office at the beginning of January 1950. By 9 May 
1950, the Conference had finished its work. Thus, thanks to 
the joint efforts of all parties, it took only four months to 
bring about a meeting of representatives of a number of 
Governments and international organisations, equipped with 
the full documentary material essential for their work. As the 
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Secretary-General of the Conference pointed out in his address 
at the closing session : “ We have thus proved that international 
action, which has known various reverses, can be rapid and 
effective even on a large scale and in a difficult and complex 
field.” 

In view of the results obtained, it may be confidently stated 
that the work of the Conference was fruitful. Two essential 
problems were before the delegates : how to make the best use 
of already existing migration opportunities; and how to 
increase them in the future. The Conference gave an answer 
on the first point in its conclusions concerning the measures 
needed for the organisation of migration. This was the more 
concrete and detailed part of its work, and the more likely to 
yield immediate tangible results, as was only natural, since 
it was dealing with a question directly within the competence 
of the International Labour Organisation. The suggested 
measures relate primarily to organised migration movements, 
though spontaneous migration would also be covered. They 
touch on all the more important technical aspects of migration. 
For the first time an international gathering, representing 
some thirty Governments and about ten international organisa- 
tions, has drawn up a systematic compendium of advice on 
each of the essential factors in the organisation of migration. 
These authoritative recommendations should prove a valuable 
practical guide both for Governments and for international 
organisations. 

This positive result is in itself evidence of success, but the 
Conference has further practical achievements to its credit, in 
the conclusions it adopted which bring out the relationship 
between migration and economic development and clarify the 
conditions which should be met by economic development 
projects involving employment for migrants. Even though the 
recommendations resulting from the discussion on these points 
have not the same immediate usefulness as those concerned 
with the organisation of migration, they are nevertheless of 
interest to Governments owing to the possibilities they reveal or 
call to mind, which have not hitherto been sufficiently explored. 

No review of the results of the Conference would be 
complete without mention of the general resolution, which, 
as the President of the Conference said in his closing speech, 
contains “a synthesis of the whole problem of migration ”. 
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The resolution points out that the problem can be solved 
on a basis of international collaboration and stresses the 
duty of Governments and international organisations, and of 
the I.L.O. in particular, to tackle it resolutely and to try to solve 
it by co-ordinated or joint action along clearly defined lines. 


The Conference has already produced tangible results. 
The Governing Body of the Office, after considering the report 
of the Conference at its 112th Session (Geneva, June 1950), 
authorised the Office to undertake the necessary negotiations 
with international organisations, to approach Governments 
after a reasonable interval in order to ascertain what action 
they have taken to give effect to the recomhmendations of 
the Conference, and, finally, to take the necessary steps to 
give effect to the relevant part of the general resolution. 

In pursuance of this last decision, the. Office is drawing 
up a plan for the extension of its action. Fulfilment of this 
plan will be facilitated through the financial assistance 
recently provided by the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation (O.E.E.C.), mentioned below. A report on 
international collaboration in migration matters is to be 
submitted to Governments, after consultation with the inter- 
national organisations concerned. It will contain an analysis 
of the migration problem, the forms of international co-ope- 
ration now being applied to the solution of this problem and 
other steps which might be taken at the request of Govern- 
ments more effectively to promote the movement of migrants 
from Europe to oversea countries. In the light of the replies 
received from Governments, the Office will prepare final 
proposals for submission to a second Migration Conference. 

The Office has undertaken the task before it all the more 
‘confidently because of two recent events. The first is the 
joint statement made by the Foreign Ministers of France, 
the United States and the United Kingdom in regard to 
European migration. This statement, made public on 13 May 
1950, some days after the closing of the Preliminary Con- 
ference, stresses in the first place the need to intensify Euro- 
pean emigration, and in the second place the action of the 
I.L.O. and the other international organisations in connection 
with migration. It also points out the importance of the 
conclusions of the Preliminary Conference. 
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The second event was the communication addressed by 
the Secretary-General of the O.E.E.C. on 28 June 1950 to 
the Director-General of the International Labour Office, 
through which the States Members of the O.E.E.C. which 
are Members of the I.L.0. expressed their “ appreciation 
of the work carried out by the Preliminary Migration Con- 
ference ... and particularly of the general conclusions of 
that Conference regarding the desirability of additional 
action in this field by the I.L.0.”, and offered to “ make 
available to the I.L.0O. a sum amounting in total to the equi- 
valent of 988,000 United States dollars for the establishment 
of a fund to be devoted to financing such additional action ”. 
At its sitting on 30 June 1950 the Governing Body accepted 
this offer and expressed its gratitude to the States concerned. 
It authorised the Director-General, in the expenditure of 
these funds, to furnish technical assistance to emigration and 
immigration countries in accordance with the conclusions 
of the Preliminary Conference. 


The International Labour Organisation is determined to 
take vigorous action to promote the international mobility 


of manpower, and the other international organisations will 
without doubt do the same. If the Governments for their 
part translate the recommendations of the Conference into 
action, it is permissible to think that life may once again be 
made worth living for millions of human beings who, as the 
Secretary-General of the Preliminary Migration Conference 
pointed out, “are now lethargic and despairing and who, 
by finding work and recovering their self-confidence, will 
become useful citizens of the countries to which they move 
and thus contribute to the development of these countries, to 
general prosperity and to the consolidation of world peace ”. 





Minimum Wages in Latin America 


by 


Jorge MENDEZ 
International Labour Office 


The recognition in many countries of the Americas of the 
importance of minimum wage regulation is a fact to which the 
fourth I.L.0. regional conference of American States ( Monte- 
video, April-May 1949) specifically drew attention." The 
following survey of the present situation in the Latin American 
countries in this matter shows that there was ample justification 
for the statement. It also gives an idea of the progress made during 
the ten years that had elapsed since the second of these conferences 
(Havana, November-December 19397), which had urged that 
the international labour Convention and Recommendation on the 
subject should be put into effect in the American countries. 


INTRODUCTION 


Or of the most urgent aspects of the economic and social 

development of Latin America is the need to improve the 
incomes of the poorest sections of the wage earning population. 
At a time when most of the countries in question are committed 
to vigorous development schemes, the fixing of minimum 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LX, No. 3, September 1949, 
pp. 217-237 : “ The Fourth Conference of American States Members of the 
International Labour Organisation : Montevideo, April-May 1949”. 

It may be added that the Conference proceeded to make recommenda- 
tions regardinz the need for flexibility in the methods of dealing with mini- 
mum wage fixing in the underdeveloped countries and regarding the 
technical advice and assistance to be provided to them by the I.L.0. 

2 Idem, Vol. XLI, No. 3, March 1940, pp. 225-268 : “ The Second Labour 
Conference of American States Members of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation ”. 
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wages has acquired special importance, since wages which are 
too low retard the development of a nation in three ways: in 
the first place, the underpaid worker is unlikely to be 
an efficient worker ; secondly, when the incomes of the 
workers are low, the demand for many types of products is 
restricted, and an expansion of the market that would lead to 
intensified economic activity is hindered ; thirdly, it is socially 
undesirable, unjust from a humanitarian point of view and 
politically dangerous that part of the population should earn 
next to nothing. 

In spite of the differences in their economic structure, the 
various Latin American countries have this in common that 
the wages of a large number of their peoples are inadequate. 
Figures showing the total income of these groups are not 
available. The statistics only provide information on average 
wages in industry or agriculture. However, various special 
enquiries have been made, the results of which justify the 
conclusion that large sections of the population in these coun- 
tries are very badly paid. For example, studies made by the 
Mexican Secretariat of Labour show that, especially before 
1933, it was quite common for a worker to earn less than 30 
centavos a day. An enquiry made in Colombia in 1947 by a 
Public Opinion Investigation Office, some of whose findings 
were published in the same year, showed that more than 20 per 
cent. of the rural population were receiving wages which made 
a decent livelihood impossible. In Brazil, investigations prior 
to the fixing of minimum wages which were carried out through 
the Statistical Section of the Secretariat of Labour and Social 
Welfare, showed that quite a substantial proportion of the 
working population in each State were being paid too little.* 
In Uruguay, many of the enquiries which the wage councils 
for different industries make into the workers’ living conditions 
reveal each year cases of extreme poverty. If such is the 
position in countries which can be considered socially and 
economically advanced by comparison with the rest, it is fair 
to assume that wage conditions in countries with a large Indian 
population, such as Bolivia, Ecuador, Guatemala and Peru, 





1 SECRETAR{A DE TRABAJO Y PREVISION : La Fijacién del Salario minimo 
en México (Mexico, 1941). 

2 MINISTERIO DO TRABALHO, INDUSTRIA E ComeERcIO: Inquérito do 
Salario minimo (Rio de Janeiro, 1939). 
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also indicate great and widespread poverty. In the Argentine 
Republic, Chile and Cuba, too, many cases calling for remedy 
have been observed in the course of fixing minimum wages. 

These low incomes are generally due to two main causes : 


(a) Very low wages may be paid owing to the low produc- 
tivity of the industry or occupation in which the worker is 
employed. This is generally the case in most of the Latin 
American countries: wages are low because the output of 
the undertaking is low. 


(b) Wages may be very low because the worker receives 
less than the undertaking could pay him considering its 
financial position and the value of his work. 


A compulsory rise in wages is no remedy in the first case, 
since the undertaking is economically unable to meet the cost. 
The solution here is to increase the general productivity either 
of the undertaking itself, by investing fresh capital to modernise 
and expand its means of production, vr of the whole country 
through a national plan for economic development which 
will enable ill-paid workers to find work in more highly pro- 
ductive occupations. Large sections of the population in Latin 
America are underemployed, that is to say, the work they do 
in the activities in which they are engaged falls far below what 
they are potentially capable of producing.’ 

In the second case, on the other hand, compulsory wage 
fixing may bring about a considerable improvement. Here, 
inadequate wages can be increased without the undertaking 
having to increase its production and without impairing its 
financial situation. The reason for the low rates it pays may 
lie in the economic structure of the country or region—where 


there is little competition between employers for manpower, : 


it is easier for them to pay wages incommensurate with the 
worker’s output—or in the lack of a strong trade union 
movement. 

In highly industrialised countries, such as the United 
Kingdom or the United States, the concentration of the 





1The problem of low productivity and underemployment in Latin 
American countries is considered in INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 20: Action against Unemployment 
) van 1950), Chapter VII : “ The Special Problems of the Less Developed 
reas ”. 
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national production is so great as to make the payment of 
excessively low wages comparatively rare. In conditions of full 
employment, the worker can always leave occupations which 
are badly paid for others where remuneration is satisfactory. 
In addition, alert and well-organised trade unions are able to 
fight wage cuts, even in times of depression, and to obtain 
continual improvements. 

Since no Latin American country has yet reached this stage 
of economic development, and since many workers are still 
not organised in trade unions, the frequency of substandard 
wages and salaries is obviously high. There is thus a wide field 
for action through the introduction of compulsory minimum 
wage systems. In the absence of individual initiative, it falls 
to the State to remedy the situation and raise the low incomes 
by legislative action, designed to determine what minimum 
rates can and should be fixed, to create machinery for the 
application of the principles which have been laid down and to 
enforce their observance with all the weight of the law. 

The purpose of the present article is to describe what has 
been achieved in this respect in Latin America. 


EXISTING MINIMUM WAGE SYSTEMS 


Legislation in Force 


Nearly all the Latin American countries have adopted the 
principle of the minimum wage and have incorporated it in 
their legislation. The tendency has been especially marked in 
the last ten years, but even earlier various countries had 
passed minimum wage laws, sometimes quite comprehensive in 
character, as in Mexico. 

While the principle of the minimum wage has thus spread 
throughout the continent, the systems in force are by no 
means equally effective or complete. There are great differ- 
ences between one country and another as to the extent to 
which the system is regulated in detail or as to the efficiency 
with which it is enforced. 

Some countries have confined themselves to fixing rates 
of minimum wages directly through an Act or decree covering 
a specified group of workers. Others have gone further and 
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have set up permanent wage fixing machinery for the purpose 
of fixing minimum wages periodically, either by regions or by 
occupations. 

Colombia, Haiti and Peru are among the countries which 
have fixed minimum wages by direct legislation : in Colombia, 
Decree No. 3871 of 1949 fixed a minimum wage of 2 pesos a 
day for the whole country ; in Haiti, the Legislative Decree of 
May 1942 fixed minimum wages ; in Peru, minimum wages for 
specified industries have been established by a whole series of 
legislative decrees in recent years. The other countries which 
have adopted the minimum wage principle have preferred 
to set up permanent wage fixing machinery. Here, too, it 
should be pointed out that the laws in question vary widely 
as to the length of time they have been in force, the efficiency 
with which they are applied and their appropriateness to 
national conditions. The Mexican system, for example, dates 
from 1917 and much experience has been gained with it. That 
of Guatemala, on the contrary, is only just coming into opera- 
tion. The Uruguayan system has become a very wellknown 
national institution. That of Venezuela has been applied only 
in smaller industries. 

In some countries, there is a single system for all classes of 
workers. In others there are several systems, as in Chile (for 
industrial workers, for private employees, and for workers in the 
nitrate industry), or a permanent and general system is com- 
bined with the fixing of wages directly under separate laws for 
specific trades, as in Uruguay. 

The legislative record of each country with regard to the 
introduction of the minimum wage principle may be sum- 
marised as follows.* 





1 The International Labour Office prepared shortly before the war two 
studies on minimum wage systems in various countries. One was The 
Minimum Wage : An International Survey (Studies and Reports, Series D, 
No. 22, Geneva, 1939), which contains a detailed description of the legis- 
lation in question in one Latin American country, Peru. 

But the more important of the two studies from the Latin American 
point of view was a memorandum submitted to the Second Conference of 
American States Members of the International Labour Organisation 
(Havana, November 1939)—Minimum Wage Regulation in the American 
Oountries (mimeographed document C.T-A./11.3.1939, Geneva, 1939)— 
which contained complete monographs on the national systems of Argentina, 
Brazil, Cuba and Mexico and described the general aspects of the relevant 
laws in Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Haiti, Panama 
and Venezuela. 
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Argentine Republic. 

The progress of trade union action and collective bargaining 
in this country, especially in recent times, has made the need for 
legal systems of compulsory wage fixing less urgent than in most 
other countries. Nevertheless, the minimum wage principle has 
not been neglected and various Acts on the subject bave been passed 
in recent years. A National Wages Institute, which has the duty 
of fixing living wages and basic wages, was set up by Act No. 12921 
of 21 December 1946, and in 1947 the Agricultural Labour Act 
dealt with minimum wages in agrieulture. 


Bolivia. 

The Legislative Decree of 6 January 1944 provided for the 
setting up of a Central Minimum Wage Board to be responsible 
for fixing minimum wage rates. 


Brazil. 

By Act No. 185 of 1936 and Legislative Decree No. 399 of 30 April 
1938 ? a national minimum wage system was established on the basis 
of the principle laid down by the Constitution of 1934. 


Chile. 


There are three different systems in this country : one for pri- 
vate employees, governed by the Private Employees Act No. 7295, 
of 30 September 1942 * ; another for industrial workers, established 
under provisions of the Labour Code (sections 43 et seg.) *; and the 
third for nitrate workers, under Act No. 5350 of 8 January 1934 
dealing with that industry. 


Colombia. 

Act No. 6 of 19 February 1945 concerning contracts of employment, 
etc.5, established the bases for wage fixing machinery. However, 
it was not until the adoption of Decree No. 3871 of December 1949 
that the principle was applied, when a uniform minimum wage 
was fixed directly for the whole country. 


Costa Rica. 

Legislation on minimum wages has been enacted from 1934 
onwards. However, it was the Labour Code of 27 August 1943 * 
which initiated more systematic application of the principle. Since 
then, numerous partial amendments have been made, and at the 
time of writing a new Labour Code was being drafted, which would, 
among other things, recast the minimum wage system. 





1For the text of the Decree, see INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: 
Legislative Series, 1944—Bol. 1. (The abbreviation L.S. will be used for further 
references to this series.) 


_ *Cf. L.8., 1936—Braz. 1, and 1938—Braz. 1. The two measures were 
incorporated in the Consolidation of Labour Laws Decree of 24 May 1943 
(cf. L. 8., 1943—Braz. 1). ’ 


* Cf. L.S., 1942—Chil. 1. 
‘Cf. L.8., 1942—Chil. 3. 
5 Cf. L.8., 1945—Col. 1. 
* Cf. L.8., 1943—C.R. 1. 
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Cuba. 

Decree No. 727 of 30 November 19341, Act No. 22 of 19 March 
1935, Decree No. 1104 of 21 April 19421 and Decree No. 1196 of 
5 May 1944 are the statutes governing the organisation of a national 
minimum wage fixing system.? 


Dominican Republic. 

The procedure for fixing minimum wages is laid down in Act 
No. 1260 of 30 October 1946, which amended Act No. 1024 of 
18 October 1945? in this mattér. 


Ecuador. 


The Labour Code of 5 August 1938 * provides for the setting 
up of minimum wage committees. 


Guatemala. 

A special division of the Labour Code (Decree of 8 February 
1947 *) is devoted to organising the bases for a national minimum 
wage system. 

Haiti. 

Minimum wages were fixed directly by Legislative Decrees of 
1942, 1947 and 1948. 

Mexico. 

The Federal Constitution of 1917 established and defined the 
minimum wage principle. The responsibility for applying the 


principle fell to the States until 1931, when the Federal Labour Code 
was passed (Act of 18 August 1931).5 The national minimum 
wage fixing machinery for which the Code provides has been in regu- 
lar operation up to the present. 


Nicaragua. 

The Labour Code promulgated by the Decree of 12 January 
1945 ® set up minimum wage boards, and laid down the procedure 
for fixing minimum wages. 


Panama. 
The Labour Code of 11 November 19477 set up a National 
Minimum Wage Board. 


Paraguay. 
Legislative Decree No. 620 of 2 October 1943 provided for national 
minimum wage fixing machinery. 





1 Cf. L.S8., 1934—Cuba 6; 1935—Cuba 3; 1942—Cuba 2; and 1944—Cuba 1. 
2 Cf. L.S., 1945—Dom. 1. 

Cf. L.S., 1938—Ee. 1. 

*Cf. L.S8., 1947—Guat. 1. 

5 Cf. L.8., 1931—Mex. 1. 

®* Cf. L.S., 1945—Nic. 1. 

7 Cf. B.S., 1947—Pan. 1. 
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Peru. 
A number of Acts and Decrees fix wages for specified occupations 
or regions, but there is no national system. 


Uruguay. 

Act No. 10449 of 12 November 1943 set up machinery for wage 
fixing in industry, commerce, private offices and the offices of public 
services not run by the State. In addition, the Agricultural Workers 
Code (Act No. 10809 of 7 October 1946") provides for the fixing 
of minimum wages for agricultural workers, and various indus- 
tries and occupations have special laws regulating wages and con- 
ditions of work, such as Act No. 9910 of 5 January 1940 concerning 


home workers. 


Venezuela. 
The Labour Act of 4 May 1945? provides for the introduction 
of machinery for fixing minimum wages for specified industries. 


Convention No. 26 concerning minimum wage fixing 
machinery, adopted by the International Labour Conference 
in 1928, has been ratified by the Argentine Republic, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, Nicaragua, Uruguay and Vene- 
zuela. In addition, Brazil, Costa Rica, Guatemala and 
Panama have enacted laws which can be regarded as being 


in conformity with the general requirements of the Con- 
vention. 


Scope:of Minimum Wage Laws 


The general tendency of Latin American legislation on 
minimum wages is to include all workers, regardless of sex, 
in all parts of the country and in all trades and occupations. 
This universal scope of the law is usually affirmed in the rele- 
vant Labour Code. Where separate laws provide wage fixing 
machinery for particular groups of workers, their combined 
effect is to cover all, or nearly all, wage earners by some type 
of regulation on minimum wages ; this is especially the case in 
Chile and Uruguay. 





1This Act revised the earlier Act of 15 Feb 1923 (cf. L.S., 1923 
—Ur. 1) dealing with the wages and conditions of work of agricultural 
workers. 

*Cf. L.S., 1946—Ven. 1. The amendments to the Labour Code made 
by Act No. 200 of 21 October 1947 did not affect the minimum wage pro- 
visions. 
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Equality of the sexes under the provisions concerning mini- 
mum wages is expressly specified in the laws of Argentina, 
Brazil, Mexico and Uruguay, and can be tacitly assumed 
in the rest. 

Among the countries which have fixed minimum wages 
directly, Colombia and Haiti have covered all workers under 
one single provision. In Peru, there is an extensive series of 
Acts and decrees, applicable to many different categories of 
workers, but there are still large groups not covered by any 
legislation on this matter. 

There are exceptions, however, to this general rule as to the 
wide scope of the Latin American systems. The most important 
is the exclusion of agriculture. It is true that some countries 
make explicit provision for the inclusion of agricultural wage 
earners, both in their legislation and in practice, as in Brazil 
and Mexico, or cover them by a special law, as in Argentina 
and Uruguay. But in the other systems agriculture appears 
to have been left out of account. In Chile, for example, the 
minimum wage system for wage earners applies exclusively 
to those in industry, so that it has been found necessary 
to draw up a@ new law on minimum wages in agriculture, 
which is only just on the point of being accepted by the Chilean 
Congress. In Venezuela the provisions of the Labour Act 
are confined to industry. 

Another category, although not so large as that of agri- 
cultural workers, which forms an exception under several 
minimum wage laws is the civil service. Public employees are 
expressly excluded, for example, in Costa Rica, Mexico and 
Uruguay. 

There are also exceptions of an individual character, which 
exclude from the application of the minimum wage system certain 
categories of workers whose productivity is below normal, such 
as persons suffering from physical or mental disability, minors, 
apprentices and old people. Generally speaking, where pro- 
vision is made for these exceptions, the law is very careful to 
specify in detail the conditions to be observed in proving 
the existence of such cases and the manner in which the 
reductions on the minimum rates are to be calculated. In 
Argentina, the Director of the National Wages Institute 
fixes percentage reductions for apprentices and improvers, and 
for workers and salaried employees for reasons of age or health. 
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In Paraguay, section 3 of the Legislative Decree of 1943 states 
that “ wages lower than the minimum rate may be fixed for 
apprentices and for persons of reduced physical or mental 
capacity ”. In Mexico, apprentices must consider that the 
instruction they receive forms part of their remuneration. 
Chile has provisions according to which rates lower than the 
minima fixed for the nitrate industry may be paid to appren- 
tices, to persons whose physical or mental condition is such as 
to make them unfit to discharge their customary duties, 
and to workers over sixty years of age. Further, private 
employees under twenty-one but over eighteen, provided they 
start as apprentices, may be paid a salary at a rate lower 
than the fixed rate by not more than 25 per cent. The rates 
for apprentices may also be reduced in Brazil and Uruguay. 
In the latter country, the schedule of minimum rates may 
be reduced in cases of proved diminution in the worker’s 
capacity owing to physical or mental reasons. In Colombia, 
the 1949 Decree fixing the minimum wage for all workers 
throughout the country makes an exception for those under 
eighteen years of age. 


Wage Fixing Machinery 


Those countries which confine themselves to fixing mini- 
mum wage rates by direct legislation have not found it neces- 
sary to set up permanent bodies for the purpose of determining 
what rates should be paid. In some countries, such as Bolivia, 
Panama and Paraguay, although the law defines the factors 
to be taken into account in fixing wages, the actual work of 
wage fixing is entrusted to the Ministry of Labour. 

However, these are exceptions. The great majority of 
Latin American countries have set up independent or semi- 
independent bodies to apply the principles laid down in their 
law. These bodies are composed of Government, employers’ 
and workers’ representatives, who are entrusted with the deli- 
cate and detailed work of fixing wage rates. 

The wage fixing bodies are called by different names, 
varying with the country, and the details of their composition 
and organisation vary in almost all cases. In Mexico, there 
are the municipal minimum wage boards (juntas); in Cuba, 
the National Minimum Wage Council ; in Uruguay, the wage 
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councils (consejos); in Chile, the joint wage or salary commit- 
tees (comisiones ); in Brazil, Costa Rica, Guatemala and Vene- 
zuela, the minimum wage committees, etc. The number of 
members, the methods of electing them and the routine pro- 
cedure for regulating wages are different in each case. How- 
ever, the general character of all these bodies is the same, 
as are the principles underlying their structure. 

All these bodies, except the Venezuelan wages committees 
in certain cases, have two features in common: they include 
an equal number of employers’ and workers’ delegates, 
chosen from the most representative employers’ and work- 
ers’ organisations; and, they provide for Government repre- 
sentation, which serves to break any deadlock that may occur 
between these two elements. As the question of wage levels 
is a matter of great importance to workers and employers 
alike, it is held that both parties should have equal rights of 
representation and voting in the wage fixing bodies, so that 
their supposedly conflicting points of view may confront 
and balance each other. But since wage fixing is a matter 
of public interest, in which society as a whole is concerned, 
the final decision must rest with the Government repre- 
sentative, who, moreover, acts as chairman on most of the 
Latin American wage fixing boards. 

The boards, committees or councils dealing with wages 
or salaries in Latin America bring together sections of society 
generally holding opposing views on the application of a 
principle laid down in the Constitution or law of the country. 
But it is society itself that should be given the last word. 
This function of society, represented by the Government, is 
implicit in all these systems of fixing minimum wages. In 
fact, in some systems, the decision of the wage fixing body 
must be referred to a direct representative of the Government 
for final approval. In Brazil, the minimum wages approved 
by the committees must be confirmed by presidential decree, 
and this frequently alters them. In Mexico, the decisions of the 
municipal minimum wage boards must be approved by the 
central conciliation and arbitration board in each State. 
In Chile and Uruguay, direct State intervention is expressed 
in a different form, the rule being that only the Government 
may decide when the competent committee may be convoked 
for a given industry. In Argentina, the National Wages 
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Institute, which is granted wide powers to deal with many 
aspects of the country’s wage system, works in close co- 
operation with the Federal Government. 

The joint bodies responsible for the actual work of wage 
fixing are generally decentralised, there being usually one for 
each province or area, or one for each occupation for which 
minimum rates are to be established. In this way it is possible 
to ascertain the requirements and characteristics of the social 
sector in which the minimum wage will be applied and to arrive 
at practical and appropriate rates. This purpose is also served 
by the tendency of some systems towards the simultaneous 
fixing of various wage rates, for the urban and rural popu- 
lation for example, or for certain occupations which are 
considered closely linked together, such as mining occupa- 
tions. 

Countries where wage fixing machinery is organised on 
a local or regional basis include Brazil, Chile (private employees), 
Costa Rica, Guatemala and Mexico. Wage fixing according to 
industry exists in Chile (wage earners), Cuba and Uruguay. 
In Mexico, many of the municipal wage fixing boards deal 
separately with rural and urban wages, and also with the 
different occupations. 


Wage Fixing Procedure 


In this respect, also, the majority of Latin American 
systems of fixing minimum wages have important character- 
istics in common, except in the case of those countries where 
wages are fixed by direct State intervention. The general 
practice is that the wage fixing bodies are given a time limit 
for carrying out the investigation on the basis of which the 
wage is to be fixed and for taking their decision. The mini- 
mum wage so fixed—with the approval of the Government 
where that is expressly required—may be appealed against by 
the parties in dispute, who are given a new time limit within 
which to present their case. On the expiry of these periods, 
the wage comes into effect and is announced in daily news- 
papers with a wide circulation or in official gazettes. As an 
additional measure of publicity, employers are very often 
required to display the wage rates in all the establishments 
where they are to apply. 
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Once a wage rate has been declared valid, its enforcement 
follows. This is usually entrusted in Latin America to 
agencies of the Ministry of Labour. It may also be achieved by 
means of legal provisions which prohibit the acceptance by 
the worker of any clauses in his contract of employment 
that permit of a reduction on the rates fixed by the boards, 
or which empower him to claim any part of the minimum wage 
not paid; fines and penalties are imposed on employers for 
infringement of these regulations. 

Supervision by the authorities, usually the labour in- 
spectors, is a very important aspect of the effective implemen- 
tation of the law. Various Latin American countries have 
very efficient labour inspectorates, one of whose duties is to 
ascertain that the rates which have been approved are 
actually being paid in practice. Chile may be cited as an 
example. 

In addition, all the minimum wage systems provide for 
the imposition of sometimes very substantial fines for infringe- 
ment of the regulations. The amount of the fine usually 
depends on the size of the undertaking and the number of 
workers employed. 

Statutory provisions which render null and void any 
clause in a contract of employment permitting the payment 
of wages lower than the fixed rates, as well as provisions 
which enable the worker to claim his rights in court, are to 
be found in the regulations of all the countries which have 
accepted the wage fixing principle, even in those where no 
real wage fixing machinery has yet been established. In 
Argentina, Colombia, Mexico, Uruguay, and various other 
countries the invalidity of clauses by which workers give up 
rights to which they are legally entitled is expressly stipu- 
lated in the country’s labour legislation. In other countries 
this invalidity derives from provisions in civillaw. With regard 
to judicial proceedings to enforce the worker’s claims, some- 
times the same regulations that set up the minimum wage 
machinery also contain specific provisions on the procedure 
for making claims, as in Chile and Mexico. Elsewhere the 
special labour courts or the civil courts grant facilities and 
lay down the procedure for lodging claims. 
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Objectives and Criteria 


This already considerable body of legislation on minimum 
wages has three objectives in view, one of primary importance, 
which underlies all the present systems, and to which the other 
two are secondary since they cannot be sought until the 
central objective has been sufficiently attained. 

The fundamental aim is to improve the standard of living 
of those sections of the working population whose conditions 
are materially unsatisfactory. The two secondary objectives are: 
(a) to promote economic development by raising the level of 
consumption and, therefore, of production and of investment ; 
and (b) to obtain for the worker a fairer remuneration, pro- 
portionate to his productivity. 

These three objectives are combined in certain systems, 
and are expressly enunciated in some of the laws in question, 
as in Argentina, for example. Moreover, it follows naturally 
that wherever an increase in the standard of living of the 
poorest workers takes place, there will be a corresponding 
increase in the rate of consumption and fuller appreciation 
of the part played by the worker in the undertaking employing 
him. However, the important point to note is that the idea 
of “ raising the standard of living ” is the driving force behind 
all minimum wage regulation in Latin America. 


The Cost of Living as a Basis for Wage Fixing. 


This basic uniformity of aim is at once apparent from 
the definitions of minimum wages contained in the various 
laws. All of them treat the cost of living as the main factor 
to be taken into account in fixing wages, though they differ 
as to what should be included in the concept of a “living 
wage ”. 

Thus, in Mexico, the minimum wage is the wage which 
is “deemed sufficient, in view of the conditions in each district, 
to satisfy the normal needs of a worker for subsistence, educa- 
tion and reasonable recreation, taking into account his position 
as head of a family ”. Under the Brazilian Act, the minimum 
wage is the remuneration “ sufficient to satisfy the worker’s 
normal needs ”. In Uruguay, it is a wage “ which satisfies the 
physical, intellectual and moral needs of the worker”. In 
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the Dominican Republic, account must be taken of “ the 
average cost-of-living rate ” as well as the worker’s needs. In 
Costa Rica, Guatemala and Panama, the minimum wage 
should “cover the worker’s normal material, moral and 
cultural needs and also enable him to fulfil his duties 
as head of a family ”. In Nicaragua, it should “ guarantee 
a minimum standard of wellbeing compatible with human 
dignity ”. The Venezuelan Constitution requires the payment 
of “a minimum living wage sufficient to provide for the 
needs of the worker ”. 

In Colombia, the relevant Act mentions the cost of living 
as one of the factors to be taken into account in fixing minimum 
wages. In Cuba, the basis for fixing wages is the cost of “ensur- 
ing a suitable standard of living”. In Paraguay, the minimum 
wage should be sufficient to “satisfy the worker’s normal 
needs with respect to food, housing, clothing, hygiene, trans- 
port, culture and proper recreation”. In Ecuador, it is “a 


wage sufficient to satisfy the normal needs of subsistence of 
the worker considered as the head of a family”. In Chile, the 
Act relating to private employees defines the minimum 
salary as that “ needed to procure the indispensable necessities 


of life for the employee (namely, food, clothing and housing), 
any other necessities required for his full subsistence and any 
compulsory contributions for social welfare and insurance 
to which he is liable under any statutory provision ”. Lastly, 
in Argentina, the minimum living wage is that which “ gua- 
rantees in each region, to the employee or worker and his 
family, adequate nutrition, hygienic housing, clothing, educa- 
tion of his children, medical care, transport, insurance, holi- 
days, and recreation ”. 

Thus the definition of the living wage embodied in the 
different regulations ranges from a bare reference to the 
worker’s normal needs, as in Guatemala, to the fairly compre- 
hensive Argentine enumeration of the items constituting a 
desirable standard of living. 

Although the underlying intention is always to guarantee 
an adequate income level by increasing the wages of workers 
whose standard of living is too low, there are cases in which 
the wage fixing basis is not clearly defined. For instance, along 
with the universal desire to raise the standard of living and 
to calculate wages in accordance with the cost in money of 
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minimum needs, there is the case of Chile, where the 
Labour Code (which provides for wage regulation for indus- 
trial workers) gives a definition of the minimum wage that 
possesses certain special features. It defines the minimum 
wage a8 @ wage not less than two thirds nor more than three 
fourths of the usual or current wage paid for the same kind of 
work to workers with the same qualifications or of the same 
category in the town or region where the work is performed. 

It does not emerge clearly from this definition that the 
object is to improve the workers’ standard of living. Although 
in a given region the wages for a certain class of work may be 
extremely low, yet if there are no appreciable differences between 
the remuneration received by individual workers following this 
occupation, the wage fixing system cannot be applied and 
these low wages will remain stationary. The system does not 
provide a basis for calculating the wage to which the worker is 
reasonably entitled. The object appears to be to bring wages 
to a uniform level and abolish individual cases of abnormally 
low incomes, rather than to guarantee a general level of ade- 
quate incomes. This Chilean system has been subject to a 
great deal of criticism, in spite of the efforts of the authorities 


to give it a flexible interpretation and so to make up for the 
deficiencies of the law. 


Other Factors. 


While the cost of living is the basic criterion in the majority 
of the systems, some of them expressly mention various other 
factors to be taken into account in fixing wages. The chief are 
the capacity of the undertaking to pay the higher rates and the 
productivity of the worker. 

Both these factors tend to limit the amount of the wages 
fixed. They do not mean that an exact calculation is to be 
made of what each worker is entitled to by reason of his 
productivity, but rather that the amount of the living wage 
for the worker and his family may have to be reduced as a 
result of the situation of the undertaking in which he works. 
In other words, no minimum wage can be fixed which, although 
serving the purpose of attaining the standard of living guaran- 
teed by law, cannot be paid out of the returns of the undertaking. 

Thus, in Uruguay the wage councils are required to take 
into consideration the “returns of the undertaking or group 
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of undertakings ”. In the Mexican system, during the first 
years in which it was in force, the Government admitted that 
the production conditions in the greater part of the country 
did not permit attainment of the ideal of providing a decent 
standard of living for the workers to be attained. In Guate- 
mala, “the financial capacity of the employers ” must be 
taken into account. A similar provision appears in the regu- 
lations of Colombia, Nicaragua and Panama. The National 
Wages Institute in Argentina must fix the basic wage with due 
regard for “the economic capacity and the general characte- 
ristics of the trade, industry or activity in question”. In 
Paraguay, “ the returns of the undertaking ” should be taken 
into consideration. 

“The kind and conditions of the employment ” is a factor 
to be taken into account in the systems in force in Argentina, 
Chile, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Guatemala and 
Paraguay. In Uruguay, “ the capacity of skill of the worker ” 
must also be taken into account. 


IMPLEMENTATION AND RESULTS 


Gaps between Law and Practice 


To look at the sum total of Latin American laws Which 
have provided systems for fixing minimum wages gives a 
highly satisfactory picture. Everywhere the public is aware 
of the problem caused by extremely low wages ; everywhere 
legislation has been passed to improve them; everywhere 
the principle has been accepted. Yet the gap between what 
the law lays down and what is actually done to give it effect is 
quite considerable, so that if the scene is surveyed from the 
latter point of view, it no longer seems so brilliant but looks 
dark and vague. 

Any minimum wage system must pass through three 
successive stages, each of which must be completed before 
the end in view can be said to have been attained. The first 
stage, which has been reached by the majority of Latin 
American countries, is that of the legislative statement of the 
principle and its embodiment in a statute. This statute 
generally defines what is understood by a minimum wage, 
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lays down the basic procedure for fixing the wage and provides 
for the machinery which must be set up to apply the system. 
The second stage consists in the actual appointment of the 
wage fixing bodies—for particular regions or industries, if 
necessary—and in the actual fixing of the minimum rates 
which are to apply, in accordance with the prescribed procedure 
and on the basis of the prescribed criteria. The third stage is 
that of administrative and legal action to ensure that the 
wages are in fact being paid and that they conform to the 
rates fixed. 

Most of the Latin American countries have completed 
the first stage, but no more. The second has been reached in 
a few national systems, and little has been done to arrive at 
the third, which depends upon completion of the second. 
Thus there are considerable gaps between the volume of 
legislation enacted and the benefits actually obtained by the 
workers. There are three main reasons for these gaps: 
(a) defects in the statute itself ; (b) the novelty of the system ; 
(c) national circumstances which make it especially difficult 
to implement the legal provisions. 


Defects in the Legislation. 


It is possible that the terms of the national legislation 
introducing a minimum wage system may not be sufficiently 
categorical to bring about the application of the principle. 
A simple statement that “minimum wages should be fixed 
in those sectors of the economy where they are needed ” 
may be sufficient to secure widespread application of the 
principle provided the authorities are zealous and ready to 
act on the recommendations made in the statute, however 
vaguely expressed, and to put them enérgetically into effect. 
As a rule, however, this executive zeal is lacking. Hence the 
best law is that which deals directly in sufficient detail with 
the machinery for fixing wages so that the authorities are 
bound to apply the principle laid down. 

Venezuela is an example of a country where the principle 
laid down by law does not seem to have been sufficiently 
explicit. The Labour Code provides that “the Federal Exe- 
cutive may, whenever it considers this necessary, appoint 
committees to fix a compulsory minimum wage for specified 
industries or branches of industry, both for persons who are 
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employed at a fixed rate and for those who are employed at 
job or piece rates ”. The result of this is that, in spite of the 
fact that the incomes of large sectors of the Venezuelan 
population are too low, very little had been done to give effect 
to the principle up to 1949. 

A closer examination of the structure of the minimum 
wage laws of Latin America shows that only a few have 
succeeded in providing all the necessary machinery for effective 
application. For any minimum wage system, guiding prin- 
ciples must have been carefully worked out ; they must relate 
to all the various factors which have to be taken into account 
in applying the system ; and they must be expressly mentioned 
in the relevant law. In this sense, only the regulations of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, Mexico, Panama and 
Uruguay can be considered complete.! In Chile, although the 
provisions for private employees are effective, those for wage 
earners suffer from the defect, previously noted, that the 
meaning of the minimum wage is not clearly defined, and this 
has narrowed the field for action by the joint wage committees.* 
In the other countries the provisions are not sufficiently 
categorical and practice tends to lag behind precept. Bolivia, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador and Paraguay have either 
not fixed minimum wages at all, or have not fixed them on 
the scale and with the scope called for in view of the position 
of the wage earning population. 

The action of countries such as Colombia, which have 
decided to fix minimum wages for the whole country by 
Government decree, is also of dubious efficacy. Generally 
speaking, such action is not preceded by a sufficiently close 
examination of the possibilities of the undertakings and the 





1 As mentioned above (see p. 123), four of these countries, namely, Brazil, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala and Panama, while they have not ratified the inter- 
national labour Convention, No. 26, of 1928, have enacted legislation in 
conformity with its principles. The main obligation established by the 
Convention is to “create or maintain machinery whereby minimum rates 
of wages can be fixed for workers employed in certain of the trades or parts 
of trades (and in particular in home working trades) in which no arrange- 
ments exist for the effective regulation of wages by collective agreement 
or otherwise and wages are exceptionally low”. The Convention also la 
down that representatives of the workers and employers concerned should 
be consulted before the machinery is applied and should be associated in 
its operation, and that the rates fixed should be binding on the employers 
and workers concerned. 


2 See above, p. 131. 
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needs of the workers. In a country as large as Colombia, 
with widely differentiated economic regions, the establishment 
of a uniform minimum wage for all regions and for all classes 
of work is arbitrary and runs the risk of being of no benefit to 
many workers who need protection and of putting undertakings 
in districts where production is low into a difficult situation. 


The Novelty of the System. 


Anothcr reason why some countries have not yet regularly 
applied the principle of minimum wages is the relatively short 
time which has elapsed since the legal systems were set up. 
The wage fixing machinery of Argentina’, Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua and Panama has only come into being in the last five 
years, and has had little time in which to produce results. 


National Circumstances. 


The lack of statistics on wages, living conditions of the 
workers, industrial production and other activities and the 
cost of living is perhaps the most serious difficulty encountered 
by the wage fixing bodies in carrying out their task. A consi- 
derable amount of preliminary research into all these factors 
is needed if the wages fixed are to correspond to the realities 
of the national situation and are to have the bereficial effect 
for the workers which is desired. In most cases data are not 
available, and the wage fixing bodies have to proceed on the 
basis of rough estimates. 


Countries with Effective Wage Fixing Systems 


Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, Mexico and Uruguay form 
outstanding exceptions to this state of affairs, in which the 
effective application of the minimum wage principles Jags 
behind its legal statement. All five countries have already a 
considerable body of experience in the fixing and effective 
enforcement of minimum wage rates. In each of them it may 
be said that, taken together, the rates fixed have had a sub- 
stantial influence on wages as a whole. 





h’ Argentina, however, had had experience of minimum wage fixing for 
some considerable time previous to the creation of the National ages 
Institute in 1946. The province of San Juan, for instance, first provi 

for the payment of minimum wages for all wage earners in 1923. But before 
1946 no national body had been set up. 
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However, it is probable that none of these countries has 
as yet succeeded in eliminating through its minimum wage 
fixing machinery all the cases of deplorably low incomes which 
it is the main object of the system to abolish. Formidable 
difficulties and criticisms have been met with in applying 
the principles laid down. 

In most of them the fixing of minimum wages has been 
attacked, mainly on the ground that they cause unemployment 
in the industrial sectors where the rates are applied, by impos- 
ing additional labour costs too heavy for the undertakings to 
bear. The bogey of a general price inflation, attributed in 
part to wage increases, has also hindered the wage fixing 
bodies in their work.1 In spite of these criticisms and 
obstacles, however, the systems have in practice succeeded by 
degrees in becoming the principal mechanism for the regu- 
lation of wages. 

In Mexico, the municipal minimum wage boards fix rates 
every two years, which are published by the Secretariat of 
Labour. By 1949, therefore, nine sets of wage determinations 
had been made, the last of which comprised over 1,500 rates 
and covered nearly all the municipalities in the country.’ 
The changes in the rates during this period reflected the 
changes in the cost of living as well as the growing acceptance 
of the new social ideas as to the right of the workers to enjoy 
a more prosperous life. In the process many useful lessons 
were learned. The first steps taken by the minimum wage 
boards were hesitating and incomplete, but by degrees, stimu- 
lated and guided by the Government, the operation of the 
system was steadily improved. 

The economic changes arising out of the war, and especially 
the price inflation, sharply enhanced the importance of the 
wage fixing machinery. The rise in the cost of living made the 
review of wage levels more than ever necessary, and the 
majority of the boards were influenced by this need. However, 
in 1943 the Government took a step in virtue of its wartime 
emergency powers which interfered with the freedom of the 





1In both Mexico and Uruguay, for example, minimum wage decisions 
in recent years have been greeted in the press with a flood of criticism based 
on these arguments. 

* The tenth determination was being completed at the end of 1949, but 
the results have not yet been published. 
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boards to bring wage rates into line with changes in the cost 
of living. It promulgated an Act on 23 September 1943 
concerning emergency low-wage allowances, which provided 
on the one hand for all-round increases on existing wages, 
and on the other froze the wage rates fixed up to that time, 
including the allowances. A considerable number of the States 
held that the wage stop prejudiced the biennial adjustments, 
leaving in force the rates in operation at the time when the 
Act was promulgated. The result was unevenness in the pro- 
gress made by the different States in fixing minimum wages. 

While Mexico is the Latin American country where wage 
fixing machinery has been operated most actively, being 
nationwide in scope and having an undoubted effect on the 
national economy as a whole, Chile, too, in its system of living 
wages for private employees has obtained very substantial 
results. Rates are fixed annually, and those made for 1949 
included all departments in the country and the majority of 
the municipalities. The system for industrial workers, probably 
as a result of the vague terms in which the relevant portion 
of the Labour Code is couched, has not been as effective as the 
system for employees. However, many industries have 
adopted schedules (tarifados) which, in addition to prescribing 
general conditions of work, fix wages for the different categories 
of occupations in the industry. These schedules, which are 
published, are in effect collective agreements and they have 
been much appreciated. 

The Uruguayan system created by the Act of 1943 has 
become a@ very popular institution. The wage councils have 
met regularly since that year and have issued awards which, 
in addition to fixing rates, almost invariably include thoughtful 
and comprehensive reports on the situation of the undertaking, 
trade or activity for which the particular council was set up, 
and on its ability to pay in relation to the workers’ needs. Up 
to 1949 approximately 400 awards had been issued. 

Of all the Latin American countries Brazil has carried out 
the most detailed nationwide studies for calculating the 





1A list of the wage council awards up to 1946 may be found in Alberto 
SANGUINETTI FREIRE : Legislacién Obrera de Uru (Montevideo, 1947). 
In addition, the councils publish the complete text of the awards, many of 
which have been included and commented on in Salvador J. ABDALA: 
Consejos de Salarios : Jurisprudencia (Montevideo, 1946). 


4 
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minimum wage corresponding to the worker’s needs. Extensive 
enquiries made by the Statistical Section of the Ministry of 
Labour and Welfare ' served as a basis for two general wage 
determinations by the Government, in 1940 and in 1943 2, 
which covered all the municipalities in the country. These 
two general wage fixing orders were followed by decrees 
approving additional wages for industry in 1943. It may be 
added that the reform of the wage fixing system is at present 
being discussed in the Congress with a view to arriving at a 
clear definition of the family wage and promoting its applica- 
tion especially in agriculture. 

In Costa Rica and Cuba, too, a great deal of practical work 
has been done to give full effect to the principle of minimum 
wages approved by the national legislature. Over 500 wage 
fixing orders were made in Costa Rica for different trades and 
undertakings in 1949. In Cuba the National Minimum Wage 
Council had, up to 1949, approved more than 100 decisions 
fixing minimum wages for various occupations. 


CONCLUSION 


It is clear that much remains to be done to make the 
minimum wage a practical reality in Latin America. In spite 
of the universal need for bringing about an improvement, 
through State intervention, in the incomes of large sections 
of the wage earning population, the work in many countries 
has hardly begun. In others fresh efforts are required. 

This is a vast undertaking involving a great deal of work. 
To bring a wage fixing system to the point where it checks and 
reduces the undesirable conditions which made the system 
necessary is a long and laborious task, with many obstacles 
in its path. The study of the economic conditions in each 
region, the creation of wage fixing machinery on a practical 
and balanced basis, the maintenance of harmonious relations 





1 Both in 1941 and in 1949, the Secretariat of Labour published a report 
explaining the methods of wage fixing followed and describing the results 
obtained. 

*Cf. MINIsTERIO DO TRABALHO, INDUsTRIA E CoMERCIO, SERVIGO DE 
EstaTisTica DA PREVIDENCIA E TRABALHO: Alguns Aspetos da Politica 
do Saldrio minimo (Rio de Janeiro, 1946); and Saldério minimo (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1940). See also Didrio Oficial, 22 November 1943. 
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between employers and workers throughout the negotiations, 
the spreading of the idea, especially among employers, that in 
the long run improved minimum wages are of benefit to society 
as @ whole, and thus to themselves, the delicate task of ascer- 
taining how much an undertaking can pay without endangering 
its position, all these are highly important aspects of the 
process of fixing minimum wages. So far, the countries that 
have dealt fully with them are few in number. 

However, a beginning has been made which promises 
well for the future. The experience of Mexico, for example, 
shows how a national minimum wage system can be effective 
even in the difficult conditions typical of Latin America. The 
efforts of other countries, too, are encouraging. 

It is to be hoped that those minimum wage systems which 
so far exist only as a legal principle will soon be carried into 
effect. The lack of statistical data and the other obstacles to the 
full application of these systems can be overcome if the author- 
ities are sufficiently energetic, and if the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations work together in the belief that the 
establishment of a minimum wage promotes the wellbeing of 
both parties, and that in the fixing of the rates the interests of 
both parties should be duly recognised and appreciated. 

Where minimum wages have in fact been fixed, they form 
a special kind of collective understanding between capital and 
labour. The collaboration of workers’ and employers’ represen- 
tatives in pursuit of a common aim has served on many 
occasions to reconcile their views. 

As regards enforcement of the rates which have been fixed, 
all the national laws provide for methods of inspection and of 
punishment for infringement which can be regarded as ade- 
quate. Naturally, in countries where many regions are remote 
and difficult of access, it is also difficult to ascertain whether 
the law is being strictly observed in every individual case. 
However, the inspectorates in the Latin American countries 
endeavour to make up for these deficiencies as far as possible, 
and the workers have ample facilities to assert their claim to the 
total amount of the wage fixed, in case of underpayment, or to 
‘any arrears of wages. 

The most important fact to bear in mind is that general 
agreement exists as to the necessity for regulating minimum 
wages. Acceptance of the wage fixing principle has already 
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become axiomatic in Latin America, and while it may be true 
that the continent is still very far from having given full 
practical expression to the principle, it is equally true that the 
efforts made are bringing about steady improvement. 

It must be emphasised again that the almost universal 
weakness of the economy of these countries has been the 
real obstacle in the path of wage fixing. It is useless to try to 
enforce the payment of wages sufficient to enable the workers 
to live in conditions in which they can truly fulfil their duties 
as citizens, if the economic sector in which each is at work is 
not sufficiently productive to pay these wages. Zones of low 
production must disappear if the living wage is to be more 
widely applied. To that end the enactment of minimum wage 
laws should be backed up by the application of economic 
development schemes. In conjunction, these two types of 
action should prove singularly effective. 





A Social Security Substructure proof 
against Currency Depreciation 
by 
L. F&RAUD 
International Labour Office 


Wartime and post-war currency depreciations have in many 
countries had a serious effect on social security systems. Hence 
much more attention than in the past is being paid to the problem 
of protecting social security benefits against falls in the purchasing 
power of money, a problem which the I.L.0. has lost no time in 
studying. The Committee of Social Security Experts took up 
the question in May 1948 and, following preliminary study by 
the Committee’s Actuarial Subcommittee in September 1948 
and again in February 1950, an item on the adjustment of social 
security benefits to the cost of living was placed on the agenda of 
the Committee of Experts in February 1950. When the question 
of a new Convention on social security is discussed at the next 
session of the International Labour Conference, this aspect will 
certainly not be forgotten. 

No attempt is made in the following pages to summarise the 
work of the Committee of Experts or the studies of the Office, or 
to give a general analysis of the question. The object is merely 
to approach the problem of the establishment of financial equili- 
brium, particularly in pension insurance, in the face of currency 
depreciation, and to suggest what, in view of the difficulty of the 
problem, can only be a partial solution: the introduction of 
a substructure so conceived as to be largely proof against currency 
depreciations. 


SocrAL SECURITY AND MONETARY INSECURITY 


T is a difficult, not to say impossible matter to define 
with any precision the scope of the term “ social security ”, 
which has a wide variety of meanings depending on country 
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and language. Perhaps social security may be described as 
forming the present stage in the evolution of the great systems 
that have been put into operation under the name of social 
insurance. The change of name is symbolic of the fact that 
extensions and improvements have been or are being achieved 
or are at least showing more clearly the end in view. There 
has been what may be called extension both in width and in 
depth : in width, through enlargement of the circle of persons 
protected, tending towards inclusion of the whole population ; 
in depth, through the coverage of new risks and more complete 
coverage of each risk. The actuarial techniques taken over 
from private insurance have been abandoned altogether or in 
part; more especially, the link between individual contri- 
butions and benefits has been broken or loosened, bringing 
about greater freedom in the choice of a benefit formula. 
Simplification has resulted from unification and the centrali- 
sation of administrative organisation. These are the principal 
changes.! Another, while implicit in the extensions in width 
and depth, deserves specific mention, namely, development 
in the sphere of assistance. General systems of social insurance 
have in many cases been rightly criticised for protecting only 
persons who are normally able to work—and consequently to 
contribute—and for ignoring the unfortunate beings who have 
never been able to work, still less to work regularly. This 
defect in social insurance is readily explained by its history 
and structure, but it is nevertheless a regrettable anomaly. 
Social security by its very essence is called on to remedy the 
defect, and has in fact already done so to a considerable extent. 

We are only too well acquainted with the meaning of cur- 
rency depreciation. At first sight it may seem paradoxical 
to speak in one breath of social security and monetary inse- 
curity. It may be tempting to put monetary security first, 
to treat it as a necessary condition for social security and to 
give priority to the efforts designed to achieve it. But the 
facts are in flat contradiction to such a view. What has been 
found is that the more severely a country suffers from currency 
depreciation, the more essential does it become to extend 





1 For a fuller survey of the changes made, see International Labour 
Review, Vol. LIX, No. 6, June 1949, pp. 668-683, and Vol. LX, Nos. 1 to 
3, July to September 1949, pp. 28-47, 111-131, 238-261 and 334 : “ Post-War 
Trends in Social Security ”. 
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and improve social security measures and the more, in fact, 
have they been developed. Another criticism which is often 
made is that both social insurance and social security promote 
currency depreciation through their effect on prices and the 
burden they lay on the national budget. This criticism 
obviously leaves out of account not only the direct effect 
on wages, which are partly replaced by social security bene- 
fits, but many other factors besides. It has been refuted long 
ago and will not be discussed here. 


Statement of the Problem 


Our present purpose is solely to consider social security 
confronted with the possibility of currency depreciation. This 
will of course involve a study of the qualities with which a 
social security scheme should be endowed in order that it 
may be completely, or at any rate partially, protected against 
the effects of depreciation, a problem that was almost com- 
pletely ignored when social insurance schemes were being 
initiated or improved at the beginning of the century. The 
only consideration at that time was to guarantee the pay- 
ment of benefits in marks, pounds, frances, ete. This is per- 
fectly understandable, seeing that France (since 1803), Great 
Britain (since 1821) and Germany (since 1871) had enjoyed 
long periods of monetary stability and were on the threshold 
of a further period of general monetary stability (1900-1914). 
The same conceptions can no longer be held today. The cur- 
rency fluctuations which occurred almost everywhere during 
or after two world wars are fresh in the minds of all. It may 
be asked whether, in the course of currency history, stability 
has not been the exception and instability the rule. How- 
ever that may be, it can be affirmed today that the necessity 
of considering the “real” as well as the nominal value of 
money is generally accepted. 

The large general social insurance schemes introduced at 
the end of the nineteenth century or in the first half of the 
twentieth were constructed, with rare exceptions, without 
making any provision for a possible fall in the value of money, 
that is to say, on the hypothesis of a stable currency. No 
measures providing for a revalorisation of benefits in order 
to adjust them to the cost of living were to be found in social 
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insurance legislation, whether laws or regulations. Hence, the 
sometimes catastrophic currency fluctuations which have taken 
place since the beginning of the first world war so generally and 
with such severe effect brought the social insurance institutions 
face to face with new and frequently very grave difficulties : the 
benefits proved insufficient or even infinitesimal in some cases, 
and if they had not been increased, the system would have been 
useless. As no provision had been made to protect the insured 
persons and safeguard the social insurance scheme, emergency 
measures had to be adopted and had sometimes to be repeated 
more than once. It is evident that in most cases these measures 
had to be taken at the very moment when the country was 
undergoing or emerging from a crisis of which currency dis- 
equilibrium was only one of the consequences. It is also true 
that they were adopted at a time when the fall in the value 
of the currency was in everybody’s mind and great efforts 
were being made to stop it. 

The need for giving attention to the monetary situation 
was brought out by events themselves. But it is also implicit 
in the very principle of social security. In the first place, in the 
absence of appropriate measures to adjust them to the cost of 
living, benefits may be made inadequate, not to say infini- 
tesimal, by a sharp fall in the value of money : they no longer 
give the protection which is their object, and social security 
becomes an illusion. An even more serious objection of prin- 
ciple may be made in regard to the compulsory pension insur- 
ance systems. Pension insurance includes, in addition to an 
element of risk, an element of long-term saving, and the system 
might therefore result in a loss not merely for one insured 
person but for all, because the insured persons as a group 
would have paid in real value more than they receive. This 
is of course a risk to which nearly all savings are exposed, but 
it is not necessarily a risk that one is forced to run. To ask 
whether it is permissible to compel the insured person to 
accept it raises the whole question of the principle of compul- 
sory insurance, and even of whether there is not a danger of 
social insurance being diverted from its proper purpose and 
becoming merely illusory. A study of the evolution of numerous 
pension insurance schemes, in particular the classic systems in 
central Europe, taking them from their origin, shows that there 
is first a transition period during which only reduced pensions 
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are granted and the greater part of resources is used to accu- 
mulate collective savings. When currency depreciation takes 
place, the real value of the accumulated savings deteriorates 
and the situation tends frequently to be remedied by measures 
which prolong the transition period, that is to say, post- 
pone the date for granting normal benefits. Thus the com- 
plete coverage of risk can be constantly put off and just as 
it appears within reach, turns out to be a mirage. It has 
even been observed in some countries, where the large reserves 
which had been accumulated have been almost entirely wiped 
out by devaluation, that pension insurance contributions have 
had the effect of a new tax, easily introduced, which may have 
served, for example, to finance an armament programme. 

If the possibility of a fall in the value of money is neglected, 
there is thus a danger that social insurance may be diverted 
from its proper purpose of social protection and become, on the 
contrary, a means of social oppression. In the true interests 
of social progress, this danger should not be ignored. 

The problem is therefore much more serious than might 
appear from a cursory study. It is indeed disquieting. 


The Difficulties 


Having thus stated the problem, brought out its importance 
and shown that it is inescapable, we shall next find that it 
looks at first sight extremely difficult to solve. The main- 
tenance of the real value of savings in face of a currency depre- 
ciation is guaranteed neither by individual saving, nor by 
savings societies, nor by private insurance companies, nor by 
pension funds, nor even, as already stated, by most social 
insurance schemes. All systems of individual or collective 
saving are thus destined to end in partial bankruptcy in the 
event of serious currency depreciation. Hitherto, therefore, 
the problem with which social security is now faced has not 
been solved by any method of savings or insurance, except in 
a few social insurance schemes or in a very fragmentary way 
by provisions covering special cases.* 





+A recent French Act (2 —~o= 1949) has increased immediate and 


deferred life annuities acquired from insurance companies by means of 
premiums paid in non-depreciated or partly depreciated currency, provided 
that the beneficiary is not less than 55 years of age (50 in case of invalidity) 
and is of French nationality, and that neither he nor his wife is liable to 
progressive surtax on income. 
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We are thus faced with a problem for the solution of which 
there is no precedent and which has in fact nearly always been 
left unsolved. And we are led to think that it is insoluble under 
a free economy and by the classic systems of social insurance, 
and to seek for a solution from the standpoint of collective 
economy and social security. 


ADJUSTMENT OF BENEFITS TO THE WAGE LEVEL ; 
THE FINANCIAL EQUILIBRIUM OF PENSION INSURANCE 


The chosen objective may be an adjustment of benefits 
which would raise the standard of living of the beneficiaries 
to that of the economically active population, or it may be 
the maintenance of the purchasing power of benefits, that is 
to say, adjustment to the standard of living. Or, more simply, 
an attempt may be made to maintain the relation between 
benefits and wages, that is to say, to aim at adjusting benefits 
to the wage level. We shall consider only the third of these 
objectives, which, though not so far-reaching, raises fewer 
difficulties than the other two in principle and in practice. 


Family allowances may be left out of account because they 
are directed towards an immediate redistribution of wages 
and their adjustment is automatic when they are fixed in 
proportion to wages ; when they are fixed at flat rates, these 
can be raised to follow the wage index without any difficulty 
of a technical nature. 


Livelihood of the Active and of the Inactive Population 


In purely economic terms the role of social security may 
be outlined as follows. During any one period, say one year, 
the economically active population produces a certain quantity © 
of goods and services ; one part of these goods and services is 
used for the maintenance, improvement or extension of the 
means of production ; the other part is consumed not only by 
the active population which has created it, but also by the 
inactive population. Leaving aside the purchasing power 
arising from the return on capital, it may be stated that the 
active population is able to obtain consumable goods and 
available services through the purchasing power arising from 
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its earnings, and the inactive population through the pur- 
chasing power arising from social security benefits. Social 
security benefits therefore play the same part in regard to the 
inactive population as earnings play for the active population. 

When the currency is depreciated, the pressure exerted by 
the active population is generally strong enough to bring about 
an increase of its earnings and the maintenance at least to a 
certain extent of its purchasing power, whereas the inactive 
population, which lacks equally powerful means of pressing 
its claims, is in danger of being sacrificed. The necessity and 
importance of measures to maintain the purchasing power of 
social security benefits is thus evident. At the same time it is 
not a readily acceptable notion that the livelihood of the 
inactive populatio.. should be adjusted to the cost of living 
when that of the active population is not so adjusted in full. 
Social security benefits cannot as a whole be adjusted to 
a level relatively higher than wages and earnings. From this it 
will be seen that in limiting ourselves to a study of the adjust- 
ment of benefits to the wage level, we are attacking the problem 
which arises first and which is the most important. 


Financial Equilibrium 


If the financial implications, that is to say, the accumula- 
tion of funds or, on the contrary, the enjoyment of income 
from funds accumulated previously, are left out of account, 
either because they do not exist or because it is decided to 
examine them separately, the role of social security emerges 
as the simple transfer for the benefit of the inactive popula- 
tion, in the shape of benefits, of a part of the purchasing 
power conferred on the working population by its earnings. 
We may now consider only those social security systems which 
are limited to effecting this transfer, that is to say, which 
operate on the “ integral assessment ” system. In order that 
they may fulfil their task, the total contributions received 
over a given period, say each year, must obviously equal 
the total benefits for which the system is liable. The “ finan- 





1 Administrative expenses do not come into question here, because for the 
present p they may be regarded as a special class of benefit, a rise in 
which will be intermediate between that in the wage level and that in the 
cost of living. 
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cial equilibrium ”, regarded from the standpoint assumed here, 
rests on this equality. Various methods can be considered 


for bringing it about. 


Periodical Adjustment. 


It would only be necessary to modify each year either con- 
tributions or benefits, in such a way as to achieve the above 
equality. It has long been realised that frequent modifications 
of contributions are undesirable from the point of view of 
all who have to bear them, whether insured persons, employers 
or the State: the whole experience of the development of 
social insurance shows that a first condition for its proper 
working is, on the contrary, the steady maintenance of con- 
tribution rates. 

Or, again, benefits might be fixed in accordance with 
insurance income. This would obviously involve considerable 
practical drawbacks and would, furthermore, constitute a 
breach of a fundamental social insurance principle. It must 
not be forgotten how vigorously those who initiated social 
insurance fought for the guarantee of benefits at a figure 
fixed in advance, maintaining that this was the essential differ- 
ence between insurance and assistance. If this guarantee were 
to be abandoned, if the benefit figure were no longer laid down 
by law but depended, or appeared to depend, on administrative 
book-keeping or statistics, social security could be said to 
have fallen behind social insurance. To make benefits depen- 
dent on insurance income appears acceptable only in a few 
special cases of what may be regarded as supplementary 
benefits. 


Prior Establishment of Equilibrium. 


If it is decided to fix contributions and benefits in advance, 
the question whether income will cover expenditure becomes 
inevitable, that is to say, the question of the establishment 
of financial equilibrium. Such establishment is all the more 
necessary since, from our present standpoint, every member 
of the community will be compelled to participate in a joint 
effort during the whole of his working life, and it would be 
inadmissible that at the time he joins the category of bene- 
ficiaries the principle of solidarity should not apply, or should 
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apply insufficiently, in his favour. It is especially essential 
to establish equilibrium in regard to long-term risks, that is 
to say, in regard to invalidity, old-age and survivors’ pen- 
sions. The problem is easier to solve in regard to short-term 
risks, so that we propose to examine only the more difficult 
case, that of pensions. 

We shall not consider here the actuarial techniques by 
means of which financial equilibrium can be established, in 
so far as this can be done at all 1, but only the manner in which 
the problem should be conceived in the face of a currency 
depreciation. 


Rate of Depreciation. 


One solution is to adopt a hypothesis for monetary depre- 
ciation, by introducing, for example, a constant depreciation 
factor. Such a hypothesis can be made in a theoretical study ; 
but it seems that it cannot help being arbitrary, especially 
when it refers to a period of several years, and that it cannot 
be taken as a basis for actuarial calculation. Even if currency 
depreciation were to be considered a normal phenomenon, it 
still could not be foreseen, that is to say, no forecast covering 
a sufficiently long period could be made that would be suitable 
for incorporation in the calculations. No attempt will therefore 
be made here to reach a solution in this direction. 


Establishment of Equilibrium Independent of Currency Value. 


Since we do not wish to adopt any hypothesis concerning 
the movement of the value of money, our establishment of 
financial equilibrium must be independent of this value, that 
is to say, it must be proof against any currency fluctuations. 





1 On the hypothesis of a currency depreciation, all the classic methods 
of establishing financial equilibrium in social security, above all for long- 
term risks, require re-examination: some become inacceptable, others 
require considerable modification, new methods must be examined. This is a 
matter demanding detailed technical study, which is not the purpose of the 
present article but for which at least some preliminary data may be found 
in a number of technical documents submitted to the Committee of Social 
Security Experts (September 1948 session of the Actuarial Subcommittee : 
documents SCA D/3, SCA D/4; February 1950 session of the Committee : 
document CSSE I/3). The author welcomes this opportunity of expressing 
his gratitude to the members of the Committee of Social Eetuntier Sheetins 
— ~~ acaene arguments he has constantly kept in mind in preparing 

is article. 
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A little reflection will show that a necessary condition will be 
for income and expenditure to vary in the same proportion 
when the value of money changes ; in other words, contribu- 
tions and pensions should be adjustable in the same way to the 
wage level. We shall thus have a system of social security 
satisfying all the conditions so far posed: pensions will be 
adjusted to wages ; financial equilibrium will be established 
independent of currency variations ; contributions and pensions 
will be fixed in advance, in the manner now to be described. 

When contributions are fixed in proportion to wages, the 
adjustment to wages will be automatic. In other cases, and 
in particular when they are fixed at a flat rate, it is neces- 
sary to provide for raising the rate so to follow the wage 
index. 

The situation with regard to pensions will be rather more 
complex. At the time when they are awarded— 


(a) pensions fixed in proportion to the wages last received 
will automatically benefit by the same increase as wages ; 


(b) pensions linked to wages which are not exclusively the 
last wages received will benefit by a certain automatic 
increase, which will correspond only in part to the increase 
in wages. 


Moreover, if there is no automatic increase at all in pen- 
sions or if it is smaller than the increase in wages (case (b) 
above), the pensions must be increased at the time of award 
until they are adjusted to wages, and after award current 
pensions must also be constantly adjusted to wages.} 


Money of Account. 


The foregoing can be summarised by saying that contri- 
butions and pensions should be expressed in such a way that 
their amounts follow wage increases. This result may be 
obtained in various ways which all involve, in effect, the 
definition of contributions and pensions by means of a “money 
of account ” whose value varies each year with the wage 





1 The term “ wages” used without qualification means nominal wages 
expressed in the monetary units of the time of payment. 
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index. Any element of the contribution or pension must be 
expressed as a certain number of money-of-account units ; this 
number multiplied by the value of the money-of-account 
unit at each period will give the number of legal-money units 
which must be paid for that period. 

For the purpose of establishing financial equilibrium, it will 
be enough to compare the number of money-of-account units 
which it is estimated should be credited or debited each year 
under the head of contributions or pensions, a comparison that 
will be independent of the value of the money-of-account 
unit. Furthermore, if a comparison of annual income and 
expenditure has been established on the hypothesis of a fixed 
wage level, it follows that this comparison holds good whatever 
the movement of the wage level, provided all legal-money 
units which enter into the estimates are treated as money-of- 
account units. The establishment of financial equilibrium 
between contributions and pensions fixed in legal-money units 
which is made on the hypothesis of wage stability becomes valid 
irrespective of any hypothesis as to the movement of wages, 
if it is agreed that contributions and pensions are to be fixed 
according to the same formulae but in money-of-account units. 

Thus contributions and pensions must be expressed in two 
ways : on the one hand, in money-of-account units, for purposes 
of the establishment of financial equilibrium; and, on the 
other, in legal-money units for actual collection or payment. 

This will be fairly easy as regards contributions. When 
these are determined at a fixed amount independent of wages, 
the figure fixed may be assumed to be a number of money- 
of-account units, and this number will serve as a basis for the 
establishment of financial equilibrium ; but for each insured 
person and for each period it will be necessary to collect 
the product of the fixed figure multiplied by the value of the 
money-of-account unit at that period. When contributions 
are fixed as a percentage of wages, the amount which has 
to be collected follows automatically ; but with a view to the 
establishment of financial equilibrium, an expression in money- 





1 The value of the money of account for the year t may be defined, for 
example, by the quotient : 
index of wages for the year ¢ 
index of w: for the base year 
Taking unity as the wage index for the base year, the value of the money 
of account will be represented by the number of units in the wage index. 
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of-account units will be obtained by applying the percentage 

to the ratio ae —; and for the 
value of the money-of-account unit 

distribution of wages in money-of-account units, at least as a 

first approximation, precisely the same hypotheses will be adop- 

ted as had been or would have been adopted for the distribution 

of wages in legal-money units on the hypothesis of wage stability. 

When pensions are determined at a fixed amount inde- 
pendent of the wage, the fixed figure will be taken, in the same 
way as for contributions, to be a number of money-of-account 
units, which will serve as a basis for the establishment of 
financial equilibrium ; but at the same time it will be necessary 
to suppose that, by virtue of legislation already adopted or 
of subsequent legislation, the product of this figure multiplied 
by the value of the money-of-account unit at that period 
will in fact be paid at each period. When pensions vary with 
wages, the process will be more complicated ; the calculation 
of the pension will in fact have to be based not on wages 
expressed in legal-money units, but on wages expressed in 
money-of-account units. It follows that it will be necessary 
in most cases to make a substantial change in the arithmetical 
pensions formula. It seems that a systematic modification 
of this kind has been made only in France 1, where the average 
wage for the last ten years used as a basis for calculation of 
the pension is derived from index wages. It is unlikely, however, 
that all pension insurance systems will be modified in this 
way in the near future. For practical economic or political 
reasons, many countries will wish to retain the arithmetical 
formula defining pensions. 

Can it be said that the foregoing considerations have no 
validity for the great majority of schemes at present in existence 
and that it is useless to try to protect them against currency 
depreciation ? In the last part of this study, this question 
will be answered in the negative, and we shall show that, 
failing a complete solution, it is possible to obtain a solution 
which, although only partial, can be applied to any system 
of pension insurance. 








1 Clauses for adjusting pensions to the cost of living are included in the 
Danish National Insurance, Unemployment Insurance and Accident Insur- 
rance Acts, the Irish Workmen’s Compensation Act and the Icelandic Social 
Security Act. 
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THE SUBSTRUCTURE 


Re-examination of Financial Equilibrium 


Let us first take a pension insurance scheme, whether it 
operates with or without reserves, which does not include 
any provision for revalorisation of pensions in the event of 
currency depreciation; this includes most of the present 
schemes. In establishing financial equilibrium the possibility 
of currency depreciation is generally left out of account, 
which implies an assumption that the wage level will remain 
as it was at the time of establishment ; in other words, financial 
equilibrium is only guaranteed on the hypothesis of wage 
stability. Obviously, it is believed that if currency deprecia- 
tion takes place, appropriate measures will be adopted and 
that the financial equilibrium will be examined afresh. The 
fixing of the pension increases to be granted is left to the 
legislature, and it may decide not to fix them until the financial 
equilibrium has been re-examined, and then only in the light 
of the possibilities revealed by such examination. But although 
this new examination may take account of previous deprecia- 
tions, it is no more able than the first to allow for possible 
future depreciations : in its turn, it will imply an assumption of 
wage stability. The hypotheses made will always tend to lag 
behind events if depreciation continues. In addition, if it is held 
that a currency depreciation must inevitably call for an 
increase in pensions, it is preferable not to wait until the need 
for the increase becomes urgent before considering whether 
the scheme will be able to afford it. For this reason, even 
with a system which does not include a revalorisation clause, 
it is advisable, if not essential, not to be content with establish- 
ing financial equilibrium on the hypothesis of wage stability. 
No method being applicable to these schemes, as was shown 
above, we find ourselves at a deadlock. 


Establishment of the Substructure 


There seems to be only one way out: to make use, side by 
side with the statutory pension system, of a fictitious system, 
which may be considered as its “substructure”. Let us there- 

5 
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fore imagine a substructure which allows the establishment 
of financial equilibrium independent of the movement of wages 
(as discussed in the second section above) and which is of such a 
nature that, when wages are stable, the resulting pensions in 
no case exceed those fixed by law. Let us further suppose 
that this substructure operates without the accumulation of 
reserves. 

It is very easy to outline such a substructure. Contribu- 
tions will either vary with individual wages or will be at a 
flat rate the amount of which will depend on the wage index 
during the preceding period: it may, for example, vary with 
the average wage for the preceding period. In regard to pen- 
sions, in most cases the arithmetical formulae laid down by 
legislation will have to be discarded or at least considerably 
changed. The opportunity might in fact be used to draw up 
simpler formulae and even to consider a uniform amount for 
all pensions, this amount being of course expressed in a money 
of account and for example fixed at a fraction of the average 
wage at each period. 


Advantages of the Substructure 


It will thus be very simple to define a substructure com- 
prising contributions and pensions expressed in money of 
account, which will consequently enable financial equilibrium 
to be established independent of the value of the currency. 
This financial equilibrium will emerge from a simple compa- 
rison of annual estimates of contributions and benefits in 
money of account, without any payment to reserve and 
without drawing on interest on accumulated funds. The 
amount of the substructure pensions in money of account 
will be below or equal to the amount laid down by legislation. 

The problem will thus be solved not for the actual system 
but for the fictitious system of the substructure : the solution 
will only by partial, but not without interest. 

In the first place, as the financial equilibrium of the actual 
system is established only on the hypothesis of wage stability, 
pensions are in fact guaranteed only on that hypothesis. To 
add to this first guarantee a second which, although it relates 
only to a part of the pensions, holds good whatever may happen 
to the currency is clearly an advantage. 
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At first sight one may be tempted to object that the 
substructure envisages pensions which have no actual exis- 
tence. A closer examination shows that these pensions are not 
as fictitious as would appear from the above. In cases where 
currency depreciation has occurred, the legally prescribed 
calculation of pensions has often been modified. A review of 
what has happened in the case of many schemes reveals a 
tendency to a narrowing of the pensions range, which may 
be due in particular to the fact that many beneficiaries obtain 
only the minimum pension or that the maximum pension is 
limited by a wage ceiling which is frequently attained. There 
is therefore small reason to base the establishment of financial 
equilibrium on the arithmetical formulae defining statutory 
pensions, because these formulae may in fact be discarded in 
favour of formulae which will be very similar to those adopted 
for the substructure. In the event of a serious currency 
depreciation, the substructure pensions are as likely as, if not 
more likely than, the statutory peasions to coincide with 
reality. 

We therefore conclude that it is desirable to include in the 
theoretical considerations relating to the establishment of 
financial equilibrium of a pension insurance scheme, besides 
those which already exist and which aim at guaranteeing 
the nominal value of pensions on the hypothesis of wage 
stability, a second calculation, relating to the substructure 
pensions, expressed in money of account, which would be valid 
whatever happened to the currency. The essential advantage 
would be a supplementary guarantee of the solvency of at 
least part of the scheme. But it would not be the only 
advantage. 

This method would also prepare the way for transforming 
the schemes at present in force so as to make them able to 
grant pensions adjusted to the wage level, and able also to 
extend their scope in regard to assistance. It would at the 
same time act as an incentive for the study and perhaps even 
introduction of simplifications of structure, by suggesting 
simpler methods of calculating pensions ', which would consi- 
derably lighten administrative work and make it easy for the 





_ | In particular in cases where, despite a complicated pension formula, it 
is a uniform figure, whether the minimum or the maximum, which applies 
to most beneficiaries. 
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persons concerned to know what their rights are and to see 
that their claims are duly met. Systems of this type, simply 
constructed, providing for pensions adjustable to wages and 
fulfilling to a large extent the purposes of assistance, would be 
particularly suitable in underdeveloped countries, for which it 
may often be expedient to suggest the introduction of systems 
on the lines of the substructure described above. 
Furthermore, it would infuse a new and important element 
in the ever-recurring argument on the role of social security : 
does this role consist in affording minimum protection to the 
whole population, taking little or no account of differences 
in standards of living ; or does it consist in maintaining the 
standard of living existing before occurrence of the risk ? 
When a substructure has been worked out and its 
financial equilibrium established, the way will be open for 
inserting a special clause in the legislation stipulating that 
whatever may happen to the currency the substructure 
pensions at least will be granted, expressed in money of 
account : in other words, at least that amount will be paid 
which is obtained by multiplying the number of money-of- 
account units as provided for by the substructure by the 


value of the money-of-account unit, which will be, for example, 
the wage index. We have shown that the insertion of such a 
clause is possible from the technical point of view ; it is not the 
purpose of this article to study its desirability from the legis- 
lative point of view. 


In brief, it is hoped that the preceding pages will have 
shown that through the introduction of a substructure— 
which merely involves the making of additional estimates— 
and, even more, through the inclusion of a special clause in 
legislation, it would be possible to add a further advantage to 
those conferred by the advancement of social security, namely, 
that social security schemes would to a large extent be made 
proof against the effects of currency depreciation. With rare 
exceptions, as much could not be said of the social insurance 
schemes drawn up and introduced in the first half of the 
century. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Labour Statistics in the European 


Iron and Steel Industry 


One of the declared aims of the plan for the pooling of Western 
European coal and steel resources put forward by Mr. Schuman, 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, in May 1950 is a levelling up 
of labour conditions in these industries in the participating countries. 
Adequate and internationally comparable statistical information 
regarding labour conditions in these industries would appear to be 
necessary as a preliminary to any steps which might be taken to bring 
about such a levelling up. The Schuman plan thus adds weight, so 
far as Western Europe is concerned, to a resolution adopted by the 
Iron and Steel Committee of the International Labour Organisation 
at its Third Session (Geneva, November-December, 1949), in which 
it made various suggestions for improving the range and international 
comparability of labour statistics in the iron and steel industry. This 
resolution has been endorsed by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and work along the lines envisaged in the resolution is 
proceeding. 

Available labour statistics covering workers in the iron and steel 
industry, however, are as yet neither comprehensive nor strictly com- 
parable internationally. Even when over-all average figures are 
available, international comparisons may be misleading unless account 
is taken of differences in coverage and definitions, in regulations 
governing overtime and night work, etc. Statistical sources do not 
always indicate clearly coverages and definitions. It may later become 
possible to publish a thorough study of labour statistics in the iron and 
steel industry in the countries participating in the Schuman plan 
discussions and in the United Kingdom. In the meantime, enquiries 
received by the Office suggest that the following statistics of wages and 
hours of work in the iron and steel industry in these countries may 
be of interest. 


The brief notes on wages and hours of work in the European 
iron and steel industry which are presented below relate to the 
following countries: Belgium, France, Western Germany, Italy, 
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Luxembourg, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom. The 
statistics are the most recent general figures available and refer as 
a rule to the end of 1949. To facilitate comparison of the wage 
figures, a table is appended showing the value of the various cur- 
rencies in United States cents at the rates of exchange for April 1950. 


BELGIUM 


Earnings 


The National Social Security Office compiles figures of average 
net hourly earnings, which include basic wages, payment for over- 
time and any other allowances, in money or in kind, received by 
the worker in virtue of his contract of employment. 

The average net hourly earnings for men in the iron and steel 
industry in the second quarter of 1949 were 22.55 francs.* 

“Social charges” paid by the employer (for social security, 
annual holidays, family allowances, canteens, housing, etc.) are 
not included in these wage statistics. An estimate was made, how- 
ever, in the article just cited dealing with wages and social charges 
in the Benelux countries, according to which these charges, excluding 
accident insurance, amount in Belgium to some 22 per cent. of basic 
wages.” 

Hours of Work 


Statistics of the hours actually worked in the iron and steel 
industry are not available, but normal hours of work are 48 in the 


week. 


FRANCE 


Published statistics do not distinguish wages and hours of work 
in the iron and steel industry from those in the metal industry as 
a whole. However, for the iron and steel industry in the eastern 
and northern regions, which comprise some 75 per cent. of the total 
number of workers in the industry, figures are available which have 
been communicated to the Office by the Association of Employers 
in the French Iron and Steel Industry (Chambre syndicale de la 
Sidérurgie frangaise ). 

Wages 


The average hourly wage for April 1950 in the two regions was 
105 francs. 





1 Cf. Revue du Travail (Brussels), May 1950 : “ Salaires et charges sociales dans 
les pays de Benelux ”, by A. VERSCHUEREN. 

* For comments on and reservations concerning the above figures and the 
corresponding figures for Luxembourg and the Netherlands given below, this 
article should be consulted. 
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To this figure should be added 40 per cent. for compulsory social 
charges (paid holidays, family allowances, social security, etc.) and 
8 per cent. for voluntary social charges (canteens, pensions, housing, 
etc.). 


Hours of Work 


Hours of work in April 1950 averaged 48 per week in the eastern 
region and 43 in the northern region. 


GERMANY 


Quarterly statistics relating to iron and steel production (eisen- 
schaffende Industrie) in Western Germany are published in the 
monthly journal of the Statistical Office of the Federated Economic 
Area, from which the following figures are drawn. 


Earnings 


Average gross earnings per hour and per week were as follows 
in September and December 1949. 


Pfennigs Marks 
per hour per week 


September 1949 


Male workers. . . 140.1 69.77 
Female workers. . 107.6 51.09 


All workers . . 138.9 69.06 


December 1949 


Male workers... . 
Female workers. . 


All workers . . 


Social charges paid by employers, which, excluding accident 
insurance, amount to some 10 per cent. of average wages, are not 
included in the above figures. 


Hours of Work 


The number of hours worked per week by manual workers in 
the industry in September 1949 averaged 49.8 for male workers, 
47.5 for female workers and 49.7 for all workers. 





1 See: STATISTISCHES AMT DES VEREINIGTEN WIRTSCHAFTSGEBIETES : Wirtschaft 
und Statistik (Stuttgart), Vol. I, No. 12, March 1950. 
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ITALY 


Wages 


The monthly figures published by the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Welfare show that the average gross hourly wages in the iron 
and steel industry, excluding holiday pay, bonuses and allowances, 
amounted to 198.47 lire in December 1949." 

The General Confederation of Italian Industry publishes labour 
cost figures in its bi-monthly statistical bulletin, from which it 
appears that for industry as a whole, social charges paid by em- 
ployers, excluding accident insurance, amounted at the end of 1949 
to some 33 per cent. of the wages paid to workers. 


Hours of Work 


The hours worked in the iron and steel industry in December 
1949 averaged 39.5 a week. 


LUXEMBOURG 


Wages 


The wage figures published in the annual report of the Factory 
and Mines Inspectorate for 1949 * include production bonuses but 
exclude payments for overtime and Sunday work. They show that 
average hourly wages in the iron and steel industry in December 
1949 ranged, according to occupation, between the following limits : 


Francs 


Blast furnaces ... 24.37-33.53 
Steel works .... 26.93—29.55 
Rolling mills. . .. 25.31—31.62 


No over-all average figure is available. 
Social charges paid by the employer amount to about 21 per cent. 
of basic wages.* 


Hours of Work 


Statistics of the hours actually worked in the iron and steel 
industry are not available, but normal hours of work are 8 in the day. 





1 Rilevazioni statistiche sulla occupazione operai } i i ia 
(heme) Apel 1900 pazi operaia e la disoccupazione in Ital 

® Rassegna di statistiche del lavoro (Rome), March-April 1950. 

* Rapport annuel de Inspection du Travail et des Mines pour l'année 1949. 

*“ Salaires et charges sociales dans les pays de Benelux ”, loc. cit. 
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NETHERLANDS 


Published statistics do not distinguish wages and hours in the 
steel industry from those in the metal industry as a whole, to which 
the following figures refer. They are taken from the results of the 
enquiry into wages and hours made by the Central Statistical 
Office in 1948.1 

It should be noted that a 5 per cent. wage increase was granted 
in January 1950. 


Earnings 


The table below shows the average net earnings per hour and 
per week in November 1948 of men aged 21 years and over in the 
metal industry. These earnings include piecework bonuses, overtime 
pay, ete. 


Florins Florins 
per hour per week 


Skilled workers 1.101 54.26 
Semi-skilled workers . . 1.027 50.26 
Unskilled workers .. . 0.956 46.82 
Social charges paid by the employer amount to about 23.5 per 
cent. of basic wages.” 


Hours of Work 


The average hours worked per week in the metal industry in 
November 1948 were 49.5 for skilled workers, 49 for semi-skilled 
workers and 49 for unskilled workers. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


In October 1949 the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
made an enquiry into the average weekly earnings and working 
hours of wage earners in the different industries. The figures for 
the iron and steel industry given below are taken from the results 
of this enquiry.* 


Earnings 


Average hourly earnings in the principal branches of the iron 
and steel industry were as follows for the last pay-week in October 
1949 : 





1 Statistiek der Lonen (The Hague), June-August 1949. 
* “ Salaires et charges sociales dans les pays de Benelux ”, loc. cit. 

ens eeges | of Labour Gazette (London), March 1950 : “ Earnings and Hours in 
ober 1949”. 
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Pence per hour 


Men aged 21 All 
and over workers 


39.6 


42.2 
40.1 
45.3 
42.7 
39.4 


39.0 

Iron and steel melting, rolling, 
etc., not elsewhere specified 

Iron foundries 

Tinplate manufacture. . . . 

Steel sheet manufacture. . . 

Iron and steel tubes 


40.4 
37.3 
40.3 
40.4 
37.3 


According to statistics published by the British Iron and Steel 
Federation, the average weekly earnings per worker in the industry 
as a whole, excluding iron foundries, amounted to £7.73 in the week 
ending 8 April 1950.1 

In addition, the employer’s contribution in respect of social 
security amounts to 4s. 2d. per week for an adult male worker. 


Hours of Work 


The Ministry of Labour figures of average hours worked in the 
last pay-week in October 1949 are as follows : 


Men 
21 and over 


48.5 


All 
workers 


Blast furnaces 48.4 


Iron and steel melting, rolling, 

etc., not elsewhere specified 
Iron foundries ....... 
Tinplate manufacture. .. . 
Steel sheet manufacture. . . 
Iron and steel tubes 


47.6 
45.8 
43.1 
46.7 
47.2 


48.1 
46.5 
43.6 
46.9 
47.9 


RATES OF EXCHANGE 


The following table gives the rates of exchange in April 1950, 
that is to say, since the devaluation of the currencies in question 
that took place in September 1949 : 


Value in 
U.S. cents 


Unit 


Country 


Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom 


franc 
franc 
D.mark 
lira 
franc 
florin 

£ 


1.988 
0.286 
23.78 
0.1601 
1.994 
26.28 
279.88 





1 Monthly Statistical Bulletin (London), May 1950. 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; cost of living and food prices. 
Quarterly (February, May, August, November): Wages and hours of work. 


Unemployment and Employment 
The tables show : 
I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
Il. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of employment in manufacturing. 


(6) Index numbers of total hours worked in manufacturing em- 
ployment. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering generally 
the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding index number 
of retail food prices. 


Changes in the Table 
Indo-China (Saigon). 


A new series, based on family living studies held from August to 
November 1949, was introduced in January 1950. The figures have been 
spliced by the I.L.0. to the old series and were first published in the July 
issue of the Review. 

The number of items and the percentage weights of each group are as 


follows : 
Group No. of items Percentage weights 


24 
Fuel and light 
Clothing 
Miscellaneous 


Total 
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Wages and Hours of Work 


The tables on wages group together the most comparable data in two 
sections, namely: (a) Hourly rates or earnings; (b) Daily, weekly or 
monthly earnings. 

The tables on hours of work relate to: (a) Hours actually worked per 
worker ; (6) Percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 

no ge by a few branches only. 

relates to men only (wages tables). 

when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 

Thick-faced type: index number (100) in base year. 

Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1937. 
Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 


The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, [X, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 


index numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XIX 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. I, No. 1, January 1950, pp. 65-76). 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing wi 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 





Unemployment and Employment 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


AFRICA AMERICA 
wer Union of 
Nigeria* |south Africal Canada 
Vv Vv I II 


Unemployed |Unemployed| Unemployed Unemployed 
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United States Chile Puerto Rico Israel 
I Vv I tf Vv 


Unemployed | Applicants for| Unemployed Applicants for Unemployed 

(estimated) work registered} (estimated) work registered (registered) 
|. % % 
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I. Labour force sample surveys. IV. Trade union returns. 

II. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment office statistics. 

III. Trade union fund returns. 

1L s Up to 1944, the figures are estimates. * Nov. * Average for 1949. 
* Apr. 1949. Rangoon. * Daily average during the month. * Commencing 1940, 
estimates obtained from monthly sample surveys of the labour force. * Mar.-Dec. ™“ June-Dec. 
* Jan.-Mar., July-Dec. 






































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 


Asia (concl.) Europe 
Japan Pakistan Austria Belgium 
I? v Vv II 














Applicants 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
rs Ser work tered) (insured) 


(estimated) registered (regis a 
% 


% 
295 443 . 320 961 ° 125 929 13.8 
237 371 4 . 244 000 : 173 913 18.4 
. ° 66 000 . 195 211 
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1944 . ° ° ° 
1945 ° . 

1946 1 590 318 * 
1947 671 780 * 
1948 240 000 
1949 380 000 


1949 : July 370 000 

Aug. 340 000 
470 000 
350 000 
330 000 
340 000 


400 000 
430 000 
460 000 
500 000 
460 000 
June 470 000 
July isibe 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 36 805 ° 


° ° 144 579 * 
74 105 ° 67 292 
31 737 67 560 
43 409 129 203 
91 238 234 896 


67 676 220 469 
64 855 214 683 
63 390 228 393 
62 575 251 077 
80 498 259 387 
86 490 133 651 265 075 
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264 261 
236 839 
219 955 
210 989 
208 323 





DHwes oud ®’ 


cooror Bora 


89 303 182 796 
86 044 189 444 
89 496 147 722 
99 496 119 659 
103 058 102 422 
102 876 96 622 


+ bmiptobtods & 
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1972 * 2001’ 























Europe (cont.) 
Denmark Finiend France Germany * 
III Vv ® v a 
Un- Applications Unemployed 


Unemployed Unemployed 
(trade unionists)| (registered) ton relief) bo A a (registered) ** 

















% 





3 695 354 554 379 994 

3 602 373 641 402 186 

3 300 381 902 418 413 * 

3 384 292 649 394 534 

1 561 70 312 123 957 
923 19 878 41 552 

2018 . . 

5 312 15 813 68 436 
_ 15 663 56 633 ° 
_ 7 389 45 738 595 242" 

— 16 737 77 803 603 858 

25 683 39 748 131 062 1 262 997 


940 41 126 122 082 1 302 857 

1 213 42 196 118 601 1 308 091 
4752 43 908 132 837 1 313 691 
20 967 42 571 142 817 1 316 572 
46 893 43 423 149 022 1 383 832 
58 075 46 396 153 545 1 558 469 10.3 


52 873 52 477 172 972 1 897 644 
54 858 58 857 185 386 1981 908 ° 
55 776 61 638 182 202 1 851 879 12.2 
33 288 60 469 174 963 1 783 838° . 
9 434 58 750 165 860 1 668 318 . 
— 53 832 141 103 1 538 066 10.0 
— 49 138 126 753 aes eee 


< 14855 * 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1941 
1942 
1943 58 480 
1944 46 420 


1945 76 232 
1946 51 636 
1947 51 998 
1948 51 644 
1949 59 041 


1949: July || 30710 
Aug.|| 30 615 
Sept.|| 38 335 
Oct. || 54 002 
Nov.|| 61 534 
Dec .||/113 505 


Jan. ||}113 232 
Feb. || 92 072 
Mar. || 57 223 
April|| 46 296 
May || 26 698 
June|| 24 623° 
July || 26 585 | 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 615° 


NR PRON 





— 


WM AMM OHO 


Wier mum bONNOS Ubi bs 











— 


_ 
POR ATO RG 






































For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 165. 


2 Pre-war figures are official estimates. * Prior to 1947, applicants for work registered. 
* Prior to Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. *Census of 26 April. 
* Census of 1 Oct. ‘* Average for 1949. "June 1949. * Federal area. * Public relief fund 
statistics. +'* Labour registration statistics. ™ Prior to 1945, applicants for work registered. 
18 Figures prior to Sept. 1948 included all unemployed persons available for work under Order 
Bh <A the Allied Control Authority, whether actually seeking work or not. 18 Jan.-Aug. 
ar.-Dec. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
Evurops (cont.) 
Ireland Italy |Luxembourg| Netherlands 
II Vv Vv Vv 


Applicants | Unemployed Unemployed 
(insured) soristerea | (Fegistered (registered) 

















81 760 


33 


sree 
S28... 
Bes 


1948 
1949 


1949: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


4 
335 


8 Sesssest 


- 
& 
0 nd ad ot 2 
moon 
a 
— 
i) 
ears 


SSBRzss £eeRestesae 


S288 

38 

npr 
83 8 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 
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Europe (cont.) 


Norway Portugal Spain Sweden 
Vv Vv Vv IV 


Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
(registered) (registered) | Unemployed | (trade unionists) 

% % 
1937 29 881 ° 17 158 * ° 67 351 10.8 
1938 30 296 . 16 570° ° 66 990 10.9 
1939 28 251 17 885 * 63 722 * 9.2 * 
1941 19 181 13 626 * 85 018 11.3 
1942 4 747 10 185 * 56 938 
1943 437 4968 * 43 950 
1944 _ 3 588 * 39 123 
1945 9172 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 




















Son 
lie ee | 


es 
ra 


NBob RMON 


Jan, 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 165. 
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* Unemployment relief statistics. ‘*June-Dec. * Jan.-June, Oct.-Dec. ‘ Insurance year- 
ended Oct. 1949. ‘ Dec. * Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. ’ Up to 1940, 
applicants ; since the introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941, percentages 
obtained by relating registered unemployed to total insured; figures for the war years are 
incomplete. * Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded during the years 1945 
to 1947. * Average for 1949. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
Europe (concl.) 


Switzerland United Kingdom 

II Vv Vv 
Unemplo: Wholly Unemployed (insured) 
(insured)? | unemployed Temporarily 


205 063 

380 332 

220 765 
61 446 * 

8 49 

2 780 

2 316 

1931 

4 058 

156 028 
8 555 ¢ 

9571 


12 431 
8 325 
6 671 
6 827 
6 886 




















wake 
ae 


57 949 
52 590 
36 663 

9 095 


ol 
FP 2S 
ouase 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: July 
Aug. 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1950: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 





tr] bx or oe 


. 
. 


NNKF oof 


. 


— 
So 





wis PW otUoOtUUoton 


328 426 


261 501 
279 740 
287 179 
316 435 
343 706 
352 853 


395 197 
392 753 
368 523 
347 165 
329 675 
297 622 
286 143 


lel — Neel ol halal EO) 


eo 
Plijee 


‘ RN wbo DRonrnen O22 DOdDaRS 











: SSS Ppre emsos 
icededed ltt ttt nt 
PLTTdtl 


PRONDSS NRO 























OCEANIA 
Australia Hawaii . New Zealand 
ae 9 I* II Vv 


Unemployed 
° (estimated) 











Unemployed 


Unemployed * (registered) 


Unemployed 





ae 
- & 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1950 : Jan. ‘ 
Feb. 0.8 
Mar. e 
April . 
May 0.8 
June a 
July ° 
Persons cov. 6 
(thousands) || 76! 


For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 165. 
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1 Wholly unemployed. * Including casuals. * From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 
1947, excluding persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. ‘ July-Dec. With 
the introduction in July 1948 of the National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been 
extended to include all registered unemployed, with the exception of registered severely disabled 
persons unlikely to obtain work other than under special conditions. * Average for 1949. 

July 1948. * Unemployment benefit statistics. * For the period 1939-1947, annual esti- 
mates: June. ° Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. ‘** April-Dec. 








TABLE DO. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indices of numbers employed 

AFRICA AMERICA 

__Unionof South Africa United States _ 


Euro- Total Canada B.L.S.? B.C. * 


peans | 
~ TV (AJB) Iv (A) |]. 1 IV {A/B) T 
M.I1.T. ® M.I.T.C. ¢ * A.M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. 


W.S. ws. w.s.* WS. w.s. 


























100.0 100.0 
94.1 95.5 


1949 


1949: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 


| Persons cov. 
(thousands) ” .-./30 718 


























AMERICA (concl.) ASIA EvuROPE 


| 
Colombia | 
| 








(Central Peru Japan Austria 
___ zone) 
IV (B) I Il 

M.I.T. ® " b A.M.1.T.C. | A.M.1,T.C. 
a ws. | #=WS. 

















1937 : ; 100.0 
1938 : ; ; 

1939 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 | 
1945 ? , : ; 
1946 Y J F 125.0 
1947 oF deh 100.0" 134.6 
1948 om aa a 100.0 136.6 
1949 bd a 104.4 137.0 

















| 1949: July > : : 107.8 139.7 
Aug. 106.8 140.6 
Sept. 104.7 141.3 
Oct. 105.6 141.7 
Nov. 107.8 140.4 
Dec. 105.9 135.2 


| 
| 
j 
: Jan. » ‘ | . | 96.1 131.2 
| 
| 





Feb. 97.3 || 130.7 
Mar. 98.3 || 134.1 
April 101.5 136.4 

| 105.6 138.1 
110.4 139.2 








May 


July 


‘Persons cov. 
(thousands) 























: | 

June . | 
| 

| 

i 


4 | oate | 585 sasso || 1373 





_I. Labour force sample surveys. Il. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, 
accidents, etc.). III. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Statistics of 
establishments : IV (A), all establishments of a given importance ; IV (B), representative sample 
of establishments: 1V (A/B), type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. 
A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and construction), 
T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S&S. Salaried \employees. 


* Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. Indices up to 1939, based on esti- 
mates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Including logging. ‘ Including other 
categories of workers in the labour force. * Up to 1944, the indices are based on estimates. 
* Nov. * Figure of persons covered relates to the date shown as base, unless otherwise 
specified. * Average for 1947. °* May. *™ Mar. ™ Oct. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of numbers employed 
Europe (cont.) 


Germany'| Ireland — — Norway 


’ WI |_tv(a)_|_ Tr 
 MALT.C, | AMALT.C. | MT.C.e | M.IT.C.e | A.°M.*17.C, 

















WS. me Ww. ~ Ws. W.S. — 


1937 ; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1928 : : 100.2 101.7 104.3 100.0 
1939 ‘ 100.5 99.3 108.8 105.5 
1941 ; : 118.2 100.0 
114.6 102.3 


1942 3. ° . ° 
1943 J ° . ° 109.6 100.9 
coe 97.6 


1944 : 7 J é 
1945 3. i on 85.57 
1946 . 7 ‘ 117.9 97.7 
1947 ° i 133.0 104.7 
1948 100.0° 147.5 106.4 * 
1949 103.0 hal 108.7 
1949 : July , - 2 109.3 
Aug. ‘ e 109.5 
Sept. 103.7 4 . 109.9 
Oct. . : : 110.2 
Nov. J 4 110.9 
Dec. 103.8 ; . 108.7 
109.4 
111.1 

















Jan, 
Feb. 


Mar. ‘ 102.2 : = s 108.7 
April iss ‘ : =. ; 107.6 
May ‘ 4 : we ‘ 108.9 
June : 106.6 ; pe ‘ 111.0 


July 


ae a 11 922 adel 

















Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 





Poland United Kingdom ™* Australia Hawaii New 


en SO er (ae II TIT (A B) | I 
M.1.T.C, M.1.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C. is A.M.1.T.C. 











Ww.s. ws. [| W.S. wo 


1937 ° 100.0 *” 100.0 
1938 : 98.3 98.4 . ° 
1939 ° 103.1 101.9 100.0 ** 100.0'" 
1941 ;. 103.1 100.5 112.3 * 110.6 
1942 . ° 101.2 111.1 121.5 
1943 ‘ é 98.7 110.7 127.8 
1944 ‘ . 96.8 110.5 130.3 
1945 ‘ 4 110.8 133.5 
1946 . A 121.6 ° 
1947 J ¥ 131.4 . 
1948 ~~ 100.0 : 137.0 114.9 
1949 ° ‘ 140.8 105.9 


1949: July tes t ‘i 134.2 109.3 
Aug. ote : . 140.0 106.5 
Sept. ues A ls 141.9 101.7 
Oct. i s 142.7 100.2 
Nov. ae : $ 143.8 100.1 
Dec. axe d s 144.3 101.1 


Jan. si , i 144.3 
Feb. ren a a 145.4 
Mar. ab . F 146.1 
April ona 3 s 146.3 
May es P 147.0 
June ie 

July 


Persons cov. 

(thousands) 2941 13 720 ™* 1 730 160 427 
bag an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 

p. ; 

1 Federal area. * Labour registration statistics. * Before 1949, statistics of establishments. 
*Jan.-Aug. * Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. ‘* Annual figures; commencing 1943, average of 
quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Finnmark 
and evacuated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. * July-Dec. °* June. ‘* Statistics of 
compulsory sickness insurance linked up with statistics of unemployment insurance of the pre- 
ceding period. ™ Average for 1941. ** Excluding Northern Ireland. ™ Including forestry, 
fishing and trapping. * From 1937 to 1948, estimated number of employed wage and salary 
earners subject to the Unemployment Insurance Acts ; since June 1948 (introduction of 
National Insurance), estimated total of employed wage and salary earners aged 15 and over. 
%* From 1937 to 1948, estimated total of persons in employment (men aged 14-64 and women 
14-59) excluding indoor private domestic service; since June 1948 (introduction of National 
Insurance), estimated total of persons aged 15 and over in employment. ** Covering persons 
aged 16 and over. * Annual figures: June. * July. ™ June 1937. 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(a) Indices of numbers employed 


AFRICA AMERICA 








Union of South Africa! United P P Colombia | Dominican 
a Canada Argentina) Chile (Bogota) | Republic 


“Eoropane | Total_|| “*™0* | States Fate 
IV (A/B) * Iv (A) | 1V(A/B) || TV (B) *| TV (B)| IV iB) | IV(A) 
Ws. W.S. Ww. W. Ww. . | WS. 














1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 101.6 103.9 97.0 85.1 104.3 | 105.5 107.0 
1939 101.1 104.3 98.2 94.5 108.5 | 108.1 . 111.8 
1941 102.2 117.0 147.2 125.5 117.0 | 135.8 : 114.6 
1942 102.6 124.5 180.5 148.3 123.6 | 133.7 ’ 122.5 
1943 102.2 129.1 197.7 173.3 126.1 ’ 5. 130.5 
1944 103.8 137.5 196.2 168.6 131.1 . ’ 139.3 
1945 106.7 138.6 178.0 148.4 132.5 27. Y 131.4 
1946 112.8 142.5 162.8 139.7 136.9 . ’ ia 
1947 118.0 148.0 174.0 147.6 146.9 

1948 122.8 156.1 179.2 146.7 ace 
1949 125.1 160.6 179.4* | 133.8 


1949: July 125.7 162.1 180.4 129.4 
Aug. 125.1 160.8 182.9 133.4 
Sept. 124.5 159.6 182.3 135.9 
Oct. 123.8 158.9 180.5 131.2 
Nov. 123.2 158.4 178.8 130.3 
Dec. 122.2 156.5 174.5 132.7 


: Jan, 122.1 154.9 173.9 132.1 
Feb. 123.6 159.9 174.6 132.2 
Mar 124.1 161.4 175.2 133.3 
April 123.5 159.2 175.5°* 133.8 * 
May 124.1 160.4 178.2 136.6 
June fa ial nike 139.3 
July 139.7 * 


Persons cov. 108 270 1 046 * - 
{thousands) 












































America (concl.) ASIA EuROPE 





Puerto 
Rico 
IV (B) I | Iv (BR) || Iv (A) |_ IV(B) IV (A) 


EE 


w. W.s. w. WwW. WS. x w. 


Mexico Uruguay Israel Denmark 











1937 100.0 : 100 0 . P . 100.0 


1938 101.2 : 100.2 3. / x 100.2 

1939 111.6 ; 111.7 5 100.0 ‘ 109.4 

1941 119.3 . 120.4 135 J 104.2 

1942 126.6 . 1241 36. 173 d 111.0 

1943 129.4 . 129.4 J 202 ts 115.9 

1944 133.9 : 135.5 : 192 d 116.8 

1945 133.8 : 133.8 189 é 108.7 

1946 139.2 144.5 121.5 

1947 136.9 149.6 wn 129.5 

1948 me. 152.6 — 132 136.2 
1949 oub _ eee 

1949: July 

Aug. 

Sept. 169 

Oct. eed ‘ ‘ ° 171 

Nov. aed . ‘ ° 172 

Dec. og oss ured ° 172 

Jan. esq eee ° 172 

Feb, sel ee . . 173 

Mar. oe ° 180 

April 182 

May om 

June 

July oes 

Persons cov. 105 95 1 676 4 060" 167 


(thousands) 
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I. Labour force sample surveys. II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, 
accidents, etc.). Ill. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Statistics of 
establishments: IV (A), all establishments of a given importance; IV (B), representative 
sample of establishments; IV (A/B), type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 
series, W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 


__ * Including building. * Including mining. * May. ‘ Average for 1947. * Former 
British India. * Ort. 1947 = 100; before Oct. 1947, wage earners only, based on statistics of 
establishments. * Oct. 1947. 





STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( cont. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Finland France Germany! Ireland Italy | Netherlands 
| 











IV(B) IV (A) ° IV (A/B) *| IV (A) II IV (B) 
Ww. W.S. Ww.s. w.s. Ww. Ww.s. Ww. 


100.0 100.0 ; 100.0 ; 100.0 
103.2 ¢ , . : 103.2 
105.4 ° ‘ . 109.3 
90.3 ° . ‘ 113.2 
96.0 * ° . 108.8 
90.9 ” , . ‘ 98.3 
90.9 . . ‘ ° 
90.4 ‘ . . 
98.0 . le 113.1 
106.3 ° ° 134.1 
110.3 100.0 * 98.3 150.1 
112.7 110.9 vee 


112.9 








4 : 98.9 
110.9 . 99.3 
. a 97.5 


Nov. ‘ 95.8 
Dec. 112.8 : 95.2 


1950 : Jan. 113.4 * . . 94.5 
Feb. . ° ° a 
Mar. ‘ 111.3 
April : 
May 
June 
}__ July coe oes ° ° ond ‘ 
| Persons cov. 
fceonennien 3 500 4 842 1724 625 


112.9 



































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


Norway Sweden Switzerland Kinedoon 1o|| Australia| New Zealand 


Ti? | Tv (a/b) *| IV 1B) ™ 11 |[TV (A7B)| IV (A) | IV(A) 
W. 4 W. Ws. Ws. W.s.**| 


1937 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 97.3 4 99.7 92.8 
1939 100.2 . 98.3 99.4 
1941 - 100.0 ¥ 107.9 108.4 
1942 102.4 r 109.6 113.4 
1943 103.2 4 104.9 112.3 
1944 101.2 J 99.7 107.1 
1945 93.5 : 109.6 98.2 
1946 110.6 . 122.9 94.7 
1947 124.1 7 133.0 102.0 
1948 100.0 * r 135.1 100.0 
1949 106.2 126.6 102.2 


1949: July 105.3 . 101.7 
Aug. 105.3 ° 102.2 
Sept. 106.9 ‘ 126.6 A 
Oct. 107.6 a 
Nov. 107.9 ° 
Dec. 106.6 ‘ 123.2 


Jan. 107.0 ‘ 
Feb. 109.2 P 
108.8 t 120.9 
107.9 d ° 

109.2 ° 
110.5 sib 122.0 


























169.6 














85 144 





Persons cov. || 184 - - 
(thousands) /254 ™ 528 352” 


~ an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
p. . 

' Federal area. * Labour registration statistics. * Including mining. * Jan.-Aug. 
* Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. ‘ Jan.-June, 
Sept. and Dec. 7 Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: 
Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. *June. * Average for 1941. ™ Excluding 
Northern Ireland ; annual figures, June. ™ Before 1941, statistics of establishments; since 
Mar. 1948, statistics of compulsory health insurance. +** Including building. 18 From 1937 to 
1948, estimated number of employed wage and salary earners subject to the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance), estimated number of 
employees 15 years and over in employment. * Including working proprietors. ™ In 1946 
the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons occupied in the establishment. 
1 Mar. 1948. ** Average for 1948. 




















/7847 519 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concl. ) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 
AMERICA ASIA EuROPE 
— Argentina Israel * Denmark Finland 
1V (A/B) IV (B)* IV (B) IV (B) IV (B) 
W. Ww. Ww.s. Ww. w. 





























100.0 ° : 100.0 100.0 
78.5 ; 99.4 104.9 
92.3 : 107.7 93.7 


131.4 . 94.2 100.0 
161.8 ° 101.5 97.7 
195.4 106.5 99.4 
190.9 . 107.7 93.9 
161.3 . 94.3 110.1 
141.9 115.0 114.5 
1947 154.5 . 123.0 123.1 
1948 152.4 eee 132 131.5 
1949 135.8 one ove 138* 129.9 


1949: July J * 102 124.1 
Aug. * hats 137 , 
Sept. y “a 146 ' 
Oct. . ea 146 133.3 
Nov. i eet 146 . 
Dec. ine 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. Sadi , 
April x ci 137.2 
May esi . 

June 
July 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 








134.5 









































Europe (concel.) 








France | Ireland * * Italy Norway * Sweden* _ 


IV (A) IV (A) IV (A)_|__IV (A) IV (A) | 
W.S. W. Ww. WwW. w. 


1937 100.0 100.0 : 100.0 100.0 
1938 99.17 | 99.3 98.1 99.7 
1939 106.1 | 404.1 | 100.8 104.1 
1941 84.5 : 99.1 98.0 
1942 97.2 * ; 97.6 104.3 
1943 100.5 * : 96.6 

1944 95.8 ' 91.6 
1945 94.2 : : 85.7 
1946 105.1 y , 108.9 
1947 117.4 . 123.7 
1948 121.8 ea j 131.6 
1949 122.1 ‘e iw a 


1949: July 122.4 

















122.7 





Persons cov. 3 500 1 724 144 536 


(thousands) 


pag an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
Pp. ° 

* Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of 
hours worked per worker. * Total number of days worked. * Including mining. ‘* Commencing 
1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. * Average for 1941. 
* Week in Oct. of each year. 7” Jan.-Aug. * Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. * Annual figures 
commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dee. ; and 1945: 
Mar., June and Sept. 1° Figure for 1945 affected by strikes in the engineering industry. 
" 7 — the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons occupied in the 
establishment. 
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Cost of Living and Food Prices 





AFRICA AMERICA 





Country Northern | Southern . 

Rhode- | Rhode- | Sudan i Canada | United 

sia sia States 

Town or no. Whole 5 Omdur- 64-11 
of localities country man 

al ba 1935- 


‘Original base Aug. Aug. 
(100) 1939 1939 1938 1939 














Cost of living 





Composition ° 
of the index a&¢ 





1937 . 100 
1938 101 
1939 100 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 

















1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: June = 
July 171 en 169 201 
171 b a 169 203 


Aug. 

Sept. 170 ees 170 201 
e 170 _ 169 199 

170 eos 169 197 

172 ° 169 196 


173 . 171 193 
175 189 ove 172 195 
175 192 ose * 175 198 
177 194 eee eee 176 198 
177 197 coe _ 181 198 
177 199 oes eve 186 203 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and tight: c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Sudanese. * Since July 1941. a-e. * Retail price index ; including heating, lighting and <oap. 
* June-Aug. * Aug. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 7 As from Jan. 1944, index 
calculated on a slightly different basis. * Calculated with “ seasonal movements eliminated ”. *Up 
to 1945, including heating and soap. * Up to June 1941, including heating and lighting. 











INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES ( cont, ). 
America (cont.) 


British 
Hon- British West Indies 
duras 








Country 
pet | Brn 





Town or no. George- Jamaica St. 
of localities Séo Paulo town Belize | Barbados (Kingston); Vincent 


Original | bese 1939 | jereg | Sept | SsBt | Aug. 1939 | Aug. 1939 











Composition 
of the index 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 











Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 

















| 
| 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: June . 
July 235 
Aug. . 233 
Sept. . 230 
Oct. ose 235 
Nov. wae Sie ; 241 
Dec. ons eee 246 


: Jan. ont oe 246 
Feb. ove — cee 
Mar. pee ine 253 
ay ae he ro 539 

ay wale ove 57 
June Pa! aa iin 194 hn std 556 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food ; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous, 
> Mar-Dec. * Sept. * Aug. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July. 





-INDEX NUMBERS 


OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 





America (cont.) 





Country Colom- 
bia 


Costa 
Rica 


Domin- 
ican 
Republic 


Guate- 
mala 


Mexico 


Neth. 
W. Indies 


Panama 


Paraguay 








Town or no. 
of localities Bogoté 


San 
José 


Trujillo 
30 City 


Guate- 
mala 


Mexico 
City 


Curacao | Panama 





Original base 
p00) |{Feb- 1937 


1936 


July-Dec. 
1937 Nov. 1941 


Aug. 
1946 


1939 





June /|Oct, 1939- 
1949 |June 1940 








Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 


a-e 


a-e 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: June 
July 




















1949: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 




















221 








396 











178 








Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Nov. * Consumers’ price index ; Aug. 1946=100. 


* June. 


* July-Dec. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 


America (concl.) ASIA 


Country 
Peru — Uruguay || Burma Ceylon | Cyprus | India 











Town or no. Monte- Ahmed- 

of localities 6 video Rangoon | Colombo 5 abad Bombay 
“Original base Nov.1938- Aug.1926-\July 1933- 
| (=100) Mar.1941| 1929 1931 [April 1939|4"8- 1939); 1 1927 June 1934 














Cost of living 





Composition 
| of the index 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 








: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 











1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: June 
July 429 
Aug. 443 
Sept. 445 
Oct. 442 
Nov. 461 
Dec. 463 


Jan. 472 
Feb. 478 106 
Mar. 478 din 102 
April 476 on 104 
May 484 o<s 313 106 
June _ 179 —_ 107 


















































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
? Aug.-Dec. * Aug. * Mar. ‘* June and Dec. ‘* New series, with base 1941 = 100, spliced by 

a0. % = series. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. ‘* New retail price index ; 
an. 1950 = 100. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 





Country 


Asia (cont.) 





Indo- 
China 


Indonesia 


Iran 


Israel 


Japan 


Lebanon 





Town or no. 
of ; localities 


Saigon 


Djakarta 


7 


28 


Beirut 





Original base 


1925 


July 1938 


July 1938 


Mar. 1936- 


Aug. 1939 


1948 


June-Aug. 
1939 





Mar. 1937 
Cost of living 


(=100) 








Composition 
of the index 6 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 











Food 





311 


1 933 «5 
3 269 
4 424 
5 291 


5 460 
5 383 
5 293 
5 242 
5 050 
5 024 
5 050 


1 682 
1 208 
1084 


2 351 
1310 
1949 1 265 
1 007 
1011 
1 086 
1 083 
1031 

973 

992 


1 142 
1 148 
1122 
1210 
1 2565 
1417 
1313 


1374 
1 355 
1 410 
1579 
1 506 


1949: June 
July 





1640 
1 060 
1 242 
1 481 


5 1327 
5 132 
4 973 
4 920 
4 973 
4920 


373 
372 
372 
372 
369 























122 13 


670 














Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

1 Aug. June-Aug. * Jan. ‘ New series, with base Jan.-June 1939=100, spliced by I.L O. to 
old series. *° Mar.-Dec. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. New series, with base 
1949=100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series (see above, p. 163). * July : index of the free market retail 
roan” foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with a monthly income 
of f1.25-50. 


























INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
Asia (concl.) Europe 
Philippines Thailand Austria * | Belgium*| Denmark| Finland France 








Country 





TS eee Manila Bangkok Vienna 62 200 32 Paris 


Origine 1941 1938 Mar. 1938 | 1936-1938 
Cost of living 




















Co mposition 
of the index a-c, € a-c, @ 





1937 ° 
1938 100 * 
1939 ° 

1940 . 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 





1949: June 




















1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 








1949: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct, 
Nov. 
Dec. 


193 


June a . ° 
































1180 








Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
* Weighted retail price index based on schilling prices in Mar. 1938. * Retail price index. * Mar. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 








Luxem- 


Country 
Germany Greece Iceland Ireland Italy bourg 





Town or no. : — . 
of localities ‘|| "monelerce | Athens | Reykjavik 120 62 9 


ae 1938 1938 =a July 1914 


Cost of living 




















Composition 
of the index 





1937 
1938 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: June 
July 



































1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 ‘ ‘ 

1946 ‘ 15 776 3 586 
1947 ° 19 511 5 834 
1948 156 29 369 6 083 
1949 165 34 011 365 6 069 


1949: June 164 36 462 357 ° 6 192 
July 169 32 968 357 ° 5 946 
Aug. 160 33 162 359 6 039 
Sept. 158 34 423 361 ° 6 004 
Oct. 160 32 713 377 ° 5 834 
Nov. 162 33 518 378 5 850 
Dec. 163 33 021 382 5 789 


: Jan. 160 35 335 389 ‘ 5 760 
Feb. 160 36 370 390 188 5778 
Mar. 159 36 099 100 ‘ 5 658 
April 160 34 570 103 P 5770 
May 168 34 747 104 192 5 789 
June 157 35 239 ill ‘ 5 888 
































Composition of the indices; a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


Towns of - aed 50,000 inhabitants. * Jan.-Mar. * Average calculated for a period of less than 
one year. From Aug. 1947: interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 5 New 
series, with a. Jan. 1948 = 100, spliced by I. L.O. to old series. * New base: Mar. 1950 = 100. 





| 


| 


Sa Oe Ged bed Oe Oe Oe > Oe Oe 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
Europe (cont.) 








Country 
ier Norway Portugal Saar Spain 


Town or no. > 
of localities 6 31 Lisbon |Saarbriicken| 50 


Originatd) || 1988-1939 | 1938 1947 [July 1938] 1948 | July 1936 











Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index we 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 





1949: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 











1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


| 1949: June 

| July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





Jan. ode 
Feb. " 680 


Mar. eee 687 169 
April ow 686 . 

May ooo 
June 287 on 213 








683 


170 170 





























Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


' * Consumers’ price index. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July 1936 = 100. 
Sept. and Dec. * New series, with base Jan. 1949 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 


Europe (concel.) OCEANIA 








Turkey Kinadom Australia Fiji Hawaii a 4 


Country Switzer- 

land 
Town or no. 

of localities 34 Istanbul 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 25-4 


Origing oy || ume 1914 | 1938 | July 1914 |] 1923-1927 | Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 














Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 





1937 . 
1938 ° 
1939 100 * 
1940 ° 

1941 . 
1942 . 
1943 ° 
1944 2 172 
1945 167 
1946 169 
1947 191 
1948 208 
1949 210 


1949 June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. ) > 199 
Dec. é ‘ ; 193 


Jan. 193 
194 


Feb. 
Mar. ° ° 194 
April ' ° 194 
May ° . 194 
June ‘ 194 
194 
194 
194 
1937 ‘ 194 
1938 f . 194 
1939 ‘ 
1940 113 ; 149: M 
1941 135 
1942 155 
1943 163 
1944 166 100 
1945 166 ry 101 
1946 162 405 117 
1947 171 400 141* 
1948 177 410 149 
1949 176 460 nee 144 


1949: June 176 476 P 142 
July 176 471 : siete 146 
Aug. 176 473 ‘ 147 
Sept. 177 469 : 152 
Oct. 177 465 . a 150 
Nov. 176 457 139 
Dec. 175° 464 ‘ 134 


Jan. 173 471 ona 135 
Feb. 172 484 ° 134 
Mar. 174 * 471 ‘ 133 
April 174 460 mn 131 
May 176 435 bee 130 
June 177 a 122 fiat 134 



























































Composition of the indices: a = Food: 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 


. Aug. * Mar. ®* Interim index: 200 cities; 17 June 1947 = 100. ‘ New consumers’ price index, 
spliced by I.L.0. to old series; 21 towns; base: Jan.-Mar. 1949 = 100. ‘* Quarterly average. e- 
vised series, with base Aug. 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series ; composition, a-e. ’ Including 
heating. * Average of 8 months. 


5) 
" Average 








Wages 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 


AMERICA Europe 








United Argentina Czechoslovakia * 





Mi., : 
- +. Man, nstr. 
aon Man. Mi., man., co 


M. W. M. W. — | we «2 we 
Earnings Earnings * Rates 














val 
* 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 ° ° . 
1944 ° 101.9 
1945 ° 102.3 
1946 . ° 108.6° 
1947 . ° 123.7 
1948 . ° 135.0 
1949 ° 140.2 


PPE PSK SY were 
: Susvcoeo xeon: - 
SOMAKRWASY 


1949: Mar. s 140.0 
June . " 140.5 
Sept. , 140.7 
Dec. . 140.8 

















1950: Mar. ‘ 142.4* — 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 








1937 100 100 . 
1938 103 100 > 100’ 
1939 ‘ 103 101 Ps ° 

1940 e 107 106 
1941 . 117 117 
1942 127 137 
1943 ‘ 138 154 
1944 143 163 
1945 147 
1946 160 
1947 180 
1948 202 
1949 = 


1949: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1950: Mar. i ‘ie 396 





Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





1937 ” 100 100 é ‘ 
1938 ‘ 102 102 . 100’ . ‘ 
1939 ; 103 105 ‘ ‘ (100) * (100) * 
1940 f 103 109 5 ; (104) (105) 
1941 ol 106 ‘ : (102) (105) 
1942 , 110 . : (100) (106) 
1943 118 (100) ‘ (101) (111) 
1944 121 (109) , (101) (111) 
1945 120 : (105) z (120) 
1946 131 (115) ‘ (127) 
1947 134 (151)* (139) 
1948 132 aia - ra 
1949 


1949 : Mar. 
June 105 
Sept. 105 . : 
Dec. ° 138 


1950: Mar, 107 : 140° 





| Persons cov. 10 1a 
| (thousands) 787 8 845 









































‘Vienna. * Bohemia. Moravia and Silesia only. * Oct. of each year. ‘Since 1948, including food allow- 
ance 6° Mar. * June 1950: 145.4. ’Aug. ‘June 1950: 233. °*June 1950: 141. ‘** Average for 1948. 


" Average for 1949. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES ( cont, ) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 








Denmark Finland 





Man., constr., com., transp., etc. Mi., man. 








| M.unsk. | w. | . | 
Earnings ' Earnings 


Money wages 

















Ore 
133 
140 
146 
161 
175 
182 
199 
212 
224 
247 
259 
278 





297 


1949: Mar. 286 292 
June | 292 297 
Sept. | 291 298 
Dec. bie 301 


1950: Mar. 








Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





1937 100 100 100 

1938 105 107 105 

1939 109 109 109 

1940 121 123 121 

1941 128 135 

1942 135 140 | 
} 
| 





1943 144 148 
1944 151 
1945 162 
1946 | 181 
1947 192 
1948 209 
1949 ose 


June | 218 
Sept. 218 
Dec. an 











| 
1949 : Mar. 215 | 
| 
| 


1950: Mar. 








Index numbers of real = 100) 





100 | 100 
103 | 103 








} 

7 ae on: __ 1956 
‘ Pers 

z= | 





Persons covered 
(thousands) 














’ Biz 
1 Excluding overtime, *30 June 1949. * Average for 1948. for 1938. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 


Europe (cont.) 








France Germany * 





Man., constr.°, com., transp. * °, 
etc. 








Man., constr. 


w. M. W. | M. W. 
Earnings * 

















RM. 


SEIN Remus |E8e 5 
S8SeRRSS858 ? 
SBR... . 


"NE wee 





Sao 
5 POD 





: 1937 = 100) 




















1949 


1949 : Mar. 
June 
Sept. 

Dec. 

|__:1950 : Mar. 

Persons cov. 

(thousands) 








6 800 * 





























? Bizonal area. * Annual figures: Oct. of each year. * Annual figures: Sept. of each year. ‘* Average 
for 1938. * Jan. 1946=100. ‘Jan. 1947, 7° Sept. 1949. 


7 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES ( cont. ) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Ireland * Italy Netherlands 











Mi.°, man. Mi., man. Mi., man., constr. 











w. | Mw. M. W. M. W. M. M. 
Earnings Rates * Rates Earnings 
Money wages 











= 


NP eSwNR Soom 
DDODrARMNSDmioOm & 





iE ee se Se eS 
2 PONNS Om m ww co 
i bot im bobo indo D toto & 
m*OSDOCSOCOCOOCO BF 
a me 
>: MOP roeeowan 
WP wr iwtiohbotmbe & 
er OS w 


1949 


1949: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1950: Mar. 


bod edt ol a dl dk od ede e-e- 
BSES S¥z2eEn8eRRR'°- FT . | 

















8st 
108 
109 


107 
106 
109 
115 eee 83 


1950: Mar. ° oes 117° ° 83 * 






































Persons cov. 710 uu "713 1s 13 ‘ 
(thousands) eve ° 9 72 1 52 94 350 1950 : 





Persor 

2 Annual figures : earnings, week in Oct.; rates, averages of Mar. and Sept. * Including juveniles. (thou: 
* Based on weekly rates of wages for a full-time week assuming no change in normal hours.  ‘* Annual ——— 
figures: up to 1944, averages of 30 June and 31 Dec.; since 1945, averages of monthly figures. * Sept. Ea 
* June 1950: 5 468. 7’June 1950: 197. * June 1950: 113. * June 1950: 82. * Week in mid-Oct. 196. for 1947. 
11 Sept. 1947. ** June 1938. '* Average for 1945. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





Sweden 


Switzerland 





transp. 


Mi., man., constr., com., 


For., mi., man., constr., 
com., transp. 





Man., com., transp. 





M. | w. | M. w. 


semi-sk.*| unsk.' 


M. sk., M. | w.' M. W.' | sk.? 


M. M. semi- 
sk., unsk, * 


w.' 





Earnings 


Earnings 





Money wages 








4 


. 


Seek 


> Ope Oo oOw 


‘ BO DO BO be be ee ee ee ee ee ee 
NAADone 


Sool x 
© & & wa 
Sroua” 


> NOwiekeoo 
Sueionea 


mt ee 


7 
2 


Wd Ree — 

> bomoe samine + ee + 
* BSeesse oo 
os 


) 
2 


= 
=e 
un 

a 


sa ° 


& 


> ee ee et ee 
: 
bee 
a 








1950: Mar. 











1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949 : Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 








1950 : Mar. 








Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


476* 














566 ¢ 


42° 34° 12° 








ss* 





163 * 














* Earnings of persons injured or killed in industrial accidents. 
for 1947. * Average for 1949. 


* Oct. 1948. 


* Annual figures, Oct. * June. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 


Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom Australia New Zealand 


. Mi.°, man. Mi.*°, man., 
Mi.*, man., constr. ? . 
transp. °. serv. ® constr.°, — transp.°, 
um | w. | Mw.:| mM | w. | Mowe 
Earnings * Rates 
Money wages 
d. 


0 
1% 
2% 
3 


4% 
7 


8 
9 
































& 
& 


— 
ais © 


Or wht 


> Oats] 
eR ot 
BS#238 


SWI HP wo BODO 


4 


BBS 


— 
> POM OurAIM KE meOw 


— 
WwWwWwhobo Rb hon w# 
BO BD ee ee et et et ee ee hel 

SS2eesseee5 
WRB DODO RORORODOLO DO wo 


—s 
‘2:2 SBeegrw.... gw. 


1949 


1949: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


@®W PWwrob tbo tonbopotorn & 





Co w6O© Wh ww ort 
2 5S DRORwWHRE 
bo wp NHHNNHHe 
RODDED POD eer ee rer eee eee ee H 


























1950: Mar. ° ond ear’ 8 ois ° 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 








. . 
. . 


193 * 
195 * 


157 
208 
235 202 
206 


244 211 
252 215 


wad ae 256 221 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 


240 









































° ° ‘ 100 100 100 
100 100 100 103 


. 





1950: Mar. 


















































Persons cov. t an 
(thousands! oe eee 6 000 . f ‘ 





' Including juveniles. * Series calculated by the I.L.0.: weighted averages of the rates for men and 
women. * Index numbers of rates per normal week corresponding to the fluctuations of hourly rates, the 
normal weekly hours having remained practically stable during the period considered. ‘ Annual douves : Oct. 
5 July. * New series based on the level of wage rates at 30 June as 100, using the approximate wage bill 
in 1946 for weighting purposes and extending the scope of industrial coverage. * June 1950: 110. 
* Oct. 1947 = 100. Revised series utilising new cost-of-living index (30 June 1947=100) converted to Oct. 
1947 base. * June 1950: 96. ** Oct. 1947. ** Average for 1945. 











lll ed ee | 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont. ) 


(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 





AFRICA 


AMERICA 





Egypt* 





Canada 


United 
States 


Argentina 








Mi., man. 
constr., serv. 


Mi., man., 
constr., com., 
transp., serv. 


Mi., man. 





M. W. 


M. W. 


M. W. 





M. W. 


M. W. 











Weekly 








Weekly 


Weekly 





Mthly. 





Money wages 








1949: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1950 : Mar. 





43.53 








44.99 


54.74 
54.51 
55.72 
56.04 


56.53 * 











Index numbers of money wages (Base: 19387 = 100) 





1949 Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1950: Mar. 








235’ 





Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 








1950 : Mar. 

















Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


115° 











787° 











617"* 











* Annual figures: averages of Jan. and July. 


* Absolute earnings estimated from the indices on the basis 


SSESE2 1 | 


of the money wages paid in 1937. 


"June 1950: 245. 


* June 1950: 148. 


* Mar.-Dec. 


* July. 


* Average for 1948. 


* June 1950: 58.89. 


Average for 1949. 


* Mar. 1941—100. 


‘1 Average for 1946. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES ( cont. ) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 


AmeEnrica (concl.) ASIA 








Colombia * Mexico Uruguay Japan 
Mi., man., 
constr. Man. 
transp., constr. Man. Man. 
serv. 








M. W. M. W. M. W. ° w. 
Daily Mthly. Mthly. 
Money wages 
Pesos 
37.99 


























co 
a 
oe 


R 
poo no me ne 


0 ee sone en.e 
SS8583 
onxnaro 

eSSSE 


SPO nme 
$4 

© > Go Go po bo 
Sess 





se 
Pt 


1949: Mar. 
June 
Sept. ees ° 
Dec. eee © 
1950: Mar. 








numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 





100 100 
116 101 
130 104 
135 112 
139 122 
149 133 
188 151 
215 189 
242 222 
295 968 
319 3 047 
336 8 348 
eee ose 15 105 





1949: Mar. ‘on 386 ‘ia 14 903 
June eee one 14 701 
Sept. aan — 15 024 
Dec, one oe _— 16 559 








1950: Mar. 





Index numbers 1937 = 100) 





100? 
102 
108 





101 


100 * 
109 
163 
226 


220 
221 
222 
255 








1950 : Mar. _ 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ” a 


* Bogota. *May-Dec. * Average Aug. 1946-Mar. 1947 = 100. ‘ Average for 1946. * Average for 197. 












































STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 





EuroPe 





Czecho- 


slovakia ? Ireland * 


Bulgaria Germany * 





Agr., man, 
transp., com., 
etc. 


eouste. Min.°, man. 





M. W. M. W. M. W. w. M. W.* 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (concl.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 
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Hours of Work 


STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker 
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STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK (cont. ) 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 
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STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK (concl.) 
(b) Percentage distribution of workers in manufacturing according to hours worked 
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ParRKER, John. Newfoundland, 10th Province of Canada. London, Lincolns- 

Prager (Publishers), Ltd., 1950. 157 pp. 10s. 6d. 

A survey of the background information regarding Newfoundland’s eventful 
history and current situation, published shortly after the island’s integration into 
the Dominion of Canada. Following a brief survey of the general history of the 
province and its machinery of government, the author describes each of the chief 
elements in its economy, its co-operative and trade union movements, education, 
housing, and health and other social services. A special section is devoted to the 
potentially important region of Labrador. 


Pasquier, Albert. Les doctrines sociales en France. Vingt ans d’évolution, 1930- 
1950. Collection d’études économiques, XXXIV. Paris, R. Pichon et R. Durand- 
Auzias, 1950. 527 pp. 

In this study of social theories in France during the past twenty years, an 
economist who is well acquainted with the political and philosophical controversies 
of the day brings out the pendulum movement between unity and conflict, under 
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the permanent influence of contradictory material conditions. He supports his 
argument with numerous quotations, so that the book, besides being an eclectic 
guide, serves as an anthology of theories ranging from existentialism to popular 
monarchy. 


PirarQuE, D. Felipe. La cuestién social. Solucién. Segunda edicién. Barcelona, 
Libreria Casulleras, 1949. 530 pp. 45 pesetas. 


Real Decreto-Ley de 23 de Agosto de 1926 aprobando el Cédigo del Trabajo y 
Legislacién vigente sobre Accidentes del Trabajo en la Agricultura y en la Industria. 
Textos revisados, puestos al dia, con las disposiciones complementarias y seguidos 
de un repertorio alfabético de materias. Contiene este libro todas las reformas 
legislativas hasta el 15 de Agosto de 1949. 2nd edition. Madrid, Instituto 
Editorial Reus, 1949. 295447 pp. 18 pesetas. 


Rorty, James. Engineers of World Plenty. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs 
Institute, 1950. 71 pp. 40 cents. 


The fourth in a series of eight studies on programmes, policies and methods 
for aiding the underdeveloped areas of the world to achieve higher standards of 
living. The series was made possible by funds granted to the Public Affairs Institute 
by the Foundation for World Government. 


Rusuton, T. A. (editor). The African Manual on Mining and Industry (Incor- 
porating the Rhodesian Manual), 1949. 21st issue. London, Mining & Industrial 
Publications of Africa, Ltd., 1949. xxiii+892 pp. 42s. 


SCHWEIZERISCHER GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND. Der Leidensweg der Bundesfinanzreform. 
Schriftenreihe des Schweizerischen Gewerkschaftsbundes, Nr. 25. Ziirich, 
Kommissionsverlag der Genossenschaftsbuchhandlung, 1950. 79 pp. 


SHACKLE, G. L. S. Expectation in Economics. Cambridge, University Press, 1949. 
x+146 pp. 

The author’s main purpose is to develop some new tools of analysis in the 
approach to the problem of uncertainty, the most important of which is the concept 
of “ potential surprise ”, reflecting the degree of plausibility or credibility attached 
to hypothetical outcomes of possible courses of action. He stresses the fundamental 
differences between this’ concept and that of the frequency-ratio of probability 
which, in most earlier treatments of the problem, is presented as underlying 
decisions involving uncertainty about their future results, He then applies this 
conceptual apparatus to some concrete economic problems, for example, the 
influence of expected events with uncertain outcome on investment flows, the 
choice of assets to be held for speculative gain, a design of a taxation policy which 
could preserve the incentive to enterprise, and a theory of the bargaining process 
under conditions of bilateral monopoly. 


VinER, Jacob. The Customs Union Issue. New York, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace ; London, Stevens and Sons Ltd., 1950. viii+221 pp. 
$2.50 ; £1. 

A factual and highly critical study of customs unions in the past and of their 
possible contribution to Europe’s problems now and in the future. The author 
deals first with the questions of the compatibility of customs unions with the 
- most-favoured-nation principle and the exemption from most-favoured-nation 
obligations of preferential arrangements other than such unions, and then discusses 
the economics of customs unions at greater length, after which he gives a detailed 
analysis of their political aspects, of the Havana Charter and of future prospects. 

The book includes a list of relevant conventions, decrees, etc., as well as an 
extensive bibliography. 


WEHMEYER, Emma. Das-unterhaltsame Teatil-Buch. Fir Kaufer und Verkaufer, 
vom Rohstoff bis zur Fertigware. Braunschweig, Berlin, Hamburg, Georg 
Westermann Verlag, 1949. 214 pp. 
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Statisties. 


BUNDESMINISTERIUM FUR ARBEIT, Germany. Systematik der Berufe (Berufs- 
verzeichnis fiir die Arbeitsstatistik). Bearbeitet vom Berufssystematischen 
Ausschuss der Arbeitsverwaltungen und Statistischen Amter Deutschlands. 


Bonn, 1949. 213 pp. 


DrrRECCION GENERAL DE ESTAD{isTIcA, Honduras. Resumen general del censo de 
vivienda, levantado el 10 de julio de 1949. Tegucigalpa, Imprenta “ Coello ”, 
1949. 246 pp. 

This first housing census of the Republic of Honduras presents a series of tables 
by regions and districts, giving information on kind and condition of dwelling, 
number of rooms, number of occupants, building materials, water, light 
and heating facilities, etc., as well as estimated value of the housing units and 
monthly rent paid. Information is given separately for rural and urban dwellings 
throughout the report. 


Hacstora fstanps — BUREAU DE STATISTIQUE DE L’ISLANDE. Mannial 4 Islandi. 
2. desember 1940—Recensement de la population de l’Islande le 2 décembre 1940. 
Hagskyrslur Islands — Statistique de I’Islande, No. 122. Reykjavik, Rikis- 
prentsmidjunni Gutenberg, 1949. 534182 pp. 10 crowns. 

The results of the 19th Icelandic Population Census. The report is divided 
into two parts, the first giving summary tables with comparable figures for 1930 
and comments on the results ; the second, detailed tables by communities, industrial 
and status groups, active and dependent population, etc. 


Haut COMMISSARIAT DE LA REPUBLIQUE FRANGAISE EN ALLEMAGNE. Direction 
Générale des Affaires Economiques et Financiéres. Evolution économique et 
Jinanciére de l Allemagne occidentale de juillet 1948 a décembre 1949. MP/BK 
No. 4058/001/RA. 1950. 63 pp.+16 graphs. 

This annual report of the French High Commissioner for Germany covers 


economic and financial developments in Western Germany from mid-1948 to 
the end of 1949, compares 1949 with the preceding year and with 1936 and also 
compares the actual situation at the beginning of 1950 with the estimates of the 
O0.E.E.C. 1949-50 programme for Western Germany. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY FuND. U.S.A. : Measure of a Nation. A Graphic Presen- 
tation of America’s Needs and Resources. By Thomas R. CarsKADON and 
Rudolf Moptey. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1949. 101 pp. 

This brochure, especially designed for the lay reader, is based on the monu- 
mental study published by the Twentieth Century Fund in 1947, entitled America’s 

Needs and Resources. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


ALGEMENE NEDERLANDSE BOUWARBEIDERSBOND. Op hechte Fundamenten. Ams- 
terdam, 1950. 356 pp. 
History of the Netherlands Building Workers’ Union, 1920-1950. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, United States. Office of Domestic Commerce, Trade 
Association Division. National Associations of the United States. By Jay 
Jupxins. Washington, D.C., 1949. Ixvii+634 pp. $3.50. 

This handbook—the thirteenth in a series initiated in 1913 by the Department 
of Commerce—consists of a directory and a review of the services and accomplish- 
ments of trade associations, professional societies, labour unions, farm co-operatives, 
chambers of commerce, better business bureaux, and other organisations which 
play a prominent part in American life. Summarised economic data are also 
included, with references to standard sources. 
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GEWERKSCHAFT DER EISENBAHNER DEUTSCHLANDS (G.d.E.D.). Protokoll. Vereini- 
gungskongress der Eisenbahner-Gewerkschaften der Bundesrepublik vom 23.-24. 
Juni 1949 in Stuttgart. 1949. x+-71 pp. 


HasKEL, Harry. A Leader of the Garment Workers. The Biography of Isidore 
Nagler. Introduction by David Dusinsky. New York, Amalgamated Ladies’ 
Garment Cutters’ Union Local 10, I.L.G.W.U., 1950. 351 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WoRKERS’ FEDERATION. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Railwaymen’s Conference, held from 15 to 19 August 1949 in Innsbruck, 
Austria. London, 1949. 188 pp. 


L&écer, Charles. La démocratie industrielle et les comités dentreprise en Suéde. 
Préface d’André Marcuau. Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politiques, n° 14. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1950. x+227 pp. 

A detailed, clear and fully documented study, based on a ten-month stay in 
Sweden, of the institutions in that country which are designed to promote active 
labour-management collaboration in the undertaking. In the first part the author 
defines industrial democracy, sketches the historical aspects of the problem and 
reviews it in the light of political, economic and social conditions in Sweden. The 
machinery for collaboration is examined in detail in the second part, and the 
practical results are described in the third. In an appendix, bringing the study up 
to date (1948 and 1949), the author notes the agreement of employers and workers 
as to the success of a system which was introduced on the initiative of their organi- 
sations without previous legislative intervention. 


MERKER, Paul. Sozialdemokratie und Gewerkschaften, 1890-1920. Berlin, Dietz 
Verlag, 1949. 335 pp. 2.50 marks. 


Ministry OF Law, India. The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 (XVI of 1926). 
(As modified up to the Ist January, 1950.) Delhi, Manager of Publications, 
1950. 11 pp. 5 annas; 6d. 

This is a consolidated text of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, and the 
amendments thereto which are in force, as modified up to 1 January 1950. It does 
not include the Amendatory Act of 1947 concerning recognition of trade unions 
and unfair labour practices, which has not been brought into force. 


Scott, W. H. Joint Consultation in a Liverpool Manufacturing Firm. A Case 
Study in Human Relations in Industry. Preface by H. Mason Brissy. Liverpool, 
The University Press, 1950. 81 pp. 2s. 6d. 

An interesting study of the problems of human relations within a particular 
industry, based on the organisation and work of the works council in question and 
its departmental and special committees. The group discussion procedure is effec- 
tively illustrated by typical case-histories. Minutes of council and committee 
meetings are reproduced in the appendices. 


UNIVERSAL ALLIANCE OF DIAMOND WorKERS. 1946-1950. Reports and Proposals 
submitted to the Second Congress to be held in Amsterdam on June Sth, 6th, 7th, 
8th, 9th and 10th 1950. Antwerp, 1950. 76 pp. 


Wirttesoon, S. Evert Kupers — Werker, Strijder, Bouwer. Amsterdam, 

J. J. Kuurstra, 1949. 176 pp. 

Seen against the background of the rise of the trade union movement and its 
struggle for the improvement of the lot of the workers in the Netherlands, this 
vividly written book portrays the life and work of Mr. Evert Kupers, who from 
1928 until his retirement in 1949 was the President of the Netherlands Federation 
of Trade Unions. The author describes not only Mr. Kupers’ work in the national 
field but also his manifold international activities, and a special chapter is devoted 
to the prominent part which he took in the work of the International Labour 
Organisation both as Netherlands workers’ delegate or adviser to many sessions of 
the Conference since 1922 and as member of the Governing Body of the Office from 
1934 until the outbreak of the war. 
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Management. 


Bourguin, Maurice. Problémes d organisation de Ventreprise. Lausanne, Librairie 
de l’Université, F. Rouge & C'*, S.A., 1950. 196 pp. 12 francs. 

Contains a series of articles on the administrative, material, financial and 
book-keeping aspects of management which was originally published in Revue 
comptable, the organ of the Society of Chartered Accountants of French-speaking 
Switzerland. 


British INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT. Organizing for Output. London, 1950. 
66 pp. 2s. 6d. 


INSTITUTE OF PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION. Large-Scale Organisation. A First-hand 
Account of the Day-to-day Organisation and Management of Large Industrial 
Undertakings and Public Services. Edited and with a foreword by G. E. 
Mitwarp. London, Macdonald and Evans, 1950. xxi+225 pp. 16s. 
Contains a detailed description of the organisation of eleven dissimilar large- 

scale undertakings and public services in the United Kingdom, for the purpose 
of discovering “ what wisdom or experience may be remarked in the different 
ways in which a number of different people carry out different duties often 
under different circumstances with different purposes or objectives under different 
laws and customs and with different technical requirements”. The conclusion 
that “very little in the way of general principles has emerged ” from the survey 
is reached by Sir Charles Renold, Chairman of the British Institute of Management, 
in a summing-up at the end of the book. His main conclusion is that, on the 
whole, the undertakings have been organised according to the “ mechanistic ” 
rather than the “ humanistic” concept of organisation, and that the mecha- 
nistic approach appears to be more evident in the Government and national- 
ised undertakings studied than in those controlled by private enterprise, because 
in the former group “ the avoidance of mistakes becomes a cardinal consi- 
deration ”. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON SLAVIC STUDIES OF THE AMERICAN CoUNCIL OF LEARNED 
SocIETIES AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH CounciL. Industrial Management 
in the USSR. By A. ARAKELIAN. Translated by Ellsworth L. Raymonp. 
Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1950. 168 pp. 


Manpower. 


ASOCIACION NACIONAL DE INDUSTRIALES DE CuBA. El empleo y la poblacién activa 
de Cuba. By Hugo Viv6. Havana, 1950. 88 pp. 


YopvER, Dale. Manpower Economics and Labor Problems. 3rd Edition. New York, 
Toronto and London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950. ix+-661 pp. $5. 


A book concerned with “the human resources of modern society”, which 
directs major attention to economic considerations affecting manpower in modern 
societies. The author contends that recognition of both the “ resource ” and the 
“ human nature ” aspects of manpower “ is essential to an understanding of modern 
manpower economics and labour problems ”, and from this point of view he discusses 
in the first three chapters manpower goals and problems, the dimensions of man- 
power resources and the way in which they have been utilised and conserved in the 
past. Several chapters are then devoted to the data and theories of manpower 
economics. The final chapters consider a number of the most important current 
labour problems (special attention is given to problems connected with trade 
unionism), the most frequently proposed solutions, manpower management and 
bases for co-operation in industrial relations. 

A list of questions and exercises is given at the end of each chapter and 
throughout definitions of a large number of economic and other terms are carefully 
worked out and explained. Up-to-date and extensive references to source material 
add to the value of the work. 
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Voeational Training. 


Tue MonTREAL REHABILITATION SURVEY COMMITTEE. Re-establishment of Disabled 
Persons. Report on Rehabilitation Needs and Services. Montreal, Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, 1949. 146 pp. 


The Report of the University Education Commission (December 1948—August 1949). 
Vol. I. ED.36.1/3,000. Delhi, Government of India, Manager of Publications, 
1949. 747 pp. 7 rupees 8 annas. 


UNIONE CRISTIANA IMPRENDITORI DirRIGENTI. Problemi della formazione profes- 
sionale. By Anacleto BENEDETTI. Milan, 1950. iii+128 pp. 


Warp, Roswell. Out-of-School Vocational Guidance. The Organisation, Operation, 
and Development of Community Vocational Guidance Service. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1950. xiv+155 pp. $2.50. 

The author, who is Senior Field Representative of the Division of Guidance and 
Placement in the United States National Youth Administration, writes from long 
practical experience of the problem of providing vocational guidance for persons 
not in school. He describes several community “ out-of-school ” services, discusses 
the fundamental aspects of organisation and operation, analyses the functions of 
“ the vocational counsellor as fact finder, co-ordinator and planner ”, considers the 
question of selection and training, and stresses the need for collaboration with the 
employment service. Samples of typical forms in use are appended. 


Wages ; Conditions of Work. 


BranDES-LeEpRws, Madeleine. L’Interdiction du Travail de nuit des femmes. (Extrait 
de la Revue du Travail d’avril 1950.) Brussels, 1950. 15 pp. 

Surveys the Belgian legislation prohibiting the employment of women at night 
with reference to the international Conventions on the subject. The author con- 
cludes that Belgium has accepted the general principle of prohibition, but is by no 
means hostile to the tendency towards flexible application, as appears from the 
numerous exceptions allowed. 


Dansk Rope Kors. Leagebog for Sofarende. Copenhagen, Gyldendalske 

Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, 1949. 470 pp. 28 crowns. 

A medical handbook for seafarers published by the Danish Red Cross. Its use 
on Danish merchant ships has been authorised by the Ministry of Commerce. The 
contributions by medical experts deal with the hygiene of seafarers, anatomy, 
different diseases and their treatment, first aid, nursing on board ship, and diet. 
A list of medicines, with an indication of the usual doses, and the text of the Danish 
regulations concerning the supply of medicines on board ship conclude the volume. 


Munsat, M. C. Comparative Wage Levels, Agricultural and Industrial. Hind Kitabs, 

Limited, Bombay, 1950. 57 pp. 2 rupees 8 annas. 

This “fragment of a larger work” contains summary tables of agricultural 
wages in several countries, and comparisons of agricultural and industrial wages 
for selected recent years. The figures are presented as background material for a 
general analysis of farm-non-farm economic relationships, but the author’s introduc- 
tion relates particularly to the problem of India’s industrialisation. 


OsTENSEN, Alf W. (editor). Norges Sjefarts-Arbok, 1949-1950. Oslo, A/S Helge 
Erichsens Forlag, 1950. 1056 pp. 25 crowns. 
The latest issue of the Norwegian Shipping Year Book, which deals also in 
considerable detail with seafarers’ conditions of employment. 


Ss6BerG, Sven-Gésta. Vanadium Pentoxide Dust. A Clinical and Experimental 
Investigation on its Effect after Inhalation. Stockholm, 1950. 188 pp. 
Describes an investigation covering workers in a Swedish copper works which 

has been in progress since December 1946. After a short historical note, the nature 
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of the dust (analysis, particle size, chemical composition) is described, followed by a 
review of concomitant disease risks in the industry, a summary of cases of illness 
and a discussion of the symptoms, the clinical, laboratory and radiological findings, 
the course of the disease, the treatment applied and the appropriate preventive 
measures. This is followed by a careful description of animal experiments. The 
report, which is well illustrated by radiograms, histological sections and tables, 
is completed by short summaries in German and in Swedish, 36 detailed case reports 
and a bibliography. 


SuSSEKIND, Arnaldo. Duragdo do trabalho e repousos remunerados. Rio de Janeiro, 

Livraria Freitas Bastos S.A., 1950. 629 pp. 

Dedicated to the International Labour Organisation, “to which much of the 
universalisation of labour law is due”, this work sets forth the theory, law and 
practice in Brazil with regard to hours of work, night work, overtime, the weekly 
rest and statutory holidays, annual holidays with pay, and recreation, and repro- 
duces the texts of the legislation in force. 


Social Seeurity ; Public Health. 


Bartz, J.-M., and Courau, G. L’assurance volontaire a la sécurité sociale. Paris, 
Editions Dulac et C!*, 1949. 23 pp. 


BerNAL Martin, Salvador. El Seguro Obligatorio de Enfermedad. Madrid, Libreria 
General Victoriano Sudrez, 1949. xiv+338+16 pp. 50 pesetas. 


Buianc, Albert D. G. Money, Medicine and the Masses. Wellington, A. H. & A. W. 
Reed, 1949. xii+193 pp. 10s. 6d. 


FEDERATION NATIONALE DES ORGANISMES DE SECURITE SocraLe (FNOSS). Teates 
Légaux et Réglementaires concernant le régime de Sécurité Sociale. Applicable : 
aux fonctionnaires de l’Etat ; aux ouvriers de l’Etat ; au personnel des industries 


électriques et gaziéres. Brochure n° 5. 2nd edition. Paris, 1949. 363 pp. 


FERNANDEZ Heras, Amado. Afiliacién y Cotizacién en Seguros Sociales. Legisla- 
cién, aclaraciones, instrucciones y formularios. Saragossa, Tipografia “‘ La 
Editorial”, 1949. 44 pp. 8 pesetas. 


InstiruTO COLOMBIANO DE Securos Socrates. Departamento de divulgacién 
y organismos internacionales. Cartilla del Seguro Social Obligatorio. Segunda 
edicién. Publicaciones del ICSS — 5. Bogoté, 1950. 52 pp. 


Jornt LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COOPERATION, New York State. 
Report of the Special Committee on Social Welfare of the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Interstate Cooperation, 1949. Legislative Document (1949), No. 62. 
Albany, Williams Press, Inc., 1949. 80 pp. 


KurzwELty, Friedrich-Wilhelm. ABC des Sozialversicherungsbeitragsrechts in den 
drei Westzonen nach dem neuen Sozialversicherungs-Anpassungsgesetz. Hand- 
lexikon. Berlin-Frohnau and Neuwied-am-Rhein, Hermann Luchterhand 
Verlag, 1949. 148 pp. 4.50 marks. 


Ministry oF Socrat Arrarrs, Iceland. The Icelandic Social Security Act of 1946. 

Reykjavik, 1950. 67 pp. 

A translation of the text of the Act (and of an amendment of 29 December 1948) 
which introduced a scheme of insurance applying to all citizens of Iceland, and 
covering the risks of employment injury, sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age 
and death and providing family allowances. 

— Social Insurance in Iceland. Reykjavik, 1950. 12 pp. 
A pamphlet briefly describing the development of social insurance in Iceland 


up to 1946 and summarising the Social Security Act passed in that year, including 
the relevant cost estimates. 
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MINISTRY OF WELFARE, Japan. Insurance Bureau. The Seamen’s Insurance Law. 
With Enforcement Regulation, 1949. Tokyo, 1949. 72 pp. 


— — The Welfare Pension Insurance Law. With the Enforcement Regulation 
of the Welfare Pension Insurance Law. Tokyo, 1949. 72 pp. 


Morais, Selwyn, and Ross, Douglas. Hospital Reform in New Zealand. Auckland, 

Whitcombe and Tombs Limited, 1949. 68 pp. 

The authors examine the hospital system of New Zealand in the light of the 
changes in social conditions in the forty years since the present structure was set 
up and find need for reform. They suggest a hospital system based on autonomous 
and responsible regional boards, each serving some 300,000 persons. The work of 
these boards would be co-ordinated where necessary, particularly in matters of 
finance, since the funds needed would be secured from the Government. With a 
view to the early establishment of such a system, surveys of existing hospital 
resources are recommended. 


NORWEGIAN Joint COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL’ SOCIAL Po.icy. Social Insur- 
ance in Norway. A Survey. Second edition. Oslo, 1950. 74 pp. 2 crowns. 
This survey, the second in a series on Norwegian social policy, contains a 

description of the scope, benefits, administration and financing of health insurance, 

old-age and invalidity pensions, unemployment insurance, family allowances and 
the special pension scheme for seafarers. It also includes an analysis of the plan to 
develop a comprehensive social security system which was put forward by the 

Government in a report submitted to the Storting in 1948. 


REPATRIATION COMMISSION, Australia. Report of the Repatriation Commission for 
year 1947-48. Canberra, L. F. Johnston, Commonwealth Government Printer, 


1949. 41 pp. 2s. 

Seymer, Lucy Ridgely. A General History of Nursing. London, Faber and Faber 
Limited, 1949. xii+332 pp. 21s. 
The second edition of a work first published in 1932, in which the material is 


brought up to date, the purpose of the book being “ to present in historical perspec- 
tive an outline of nursing development down to the present day ”. 


Living Conditions. 


NATIONAL HovusING AND TOWN PLANNING CounciL. Year Book, 1950. London, 
1950. 92 pp. 6s. 6d. 


Pace, E. F. Tenancy Legislation in New Zealand. Wellington and Auckland, The 

New Zealand Law Publishing Co., Ltd., 1949. xvi+134 pp. 

A comprehensive legal discussion of the 1948 Tenancy Act which consolidated 
and superseded all previous legislation in New Zealand on rent controls. The 
subject is dealt with under the following heads : intention and scope of the Act ; 
administration ; statutory tenancies ; duties of landlord under the Act ; rights of 
service men ; rights of recovery of moneys under the Act ; recovery of possession ; 
restrictions on increasing rent ; jurisdiction of the courts ; letting of unoccupied 
houses ; and, finally, offences and penalties. 


Pan AMERICAN UNION. Division of Labor and Social Affairs, Section of Housing 
and City Planning. Housing in Guatemala. Prepared under a cooperative 
arrangement between the Instituto de Fomento de la Produccién of Guatemala 
and the Pan American Union, by Anatole A. SoLow, Washington, D.C., 1950. 
110 pp. 

The first part of the study presents a survey of the existing housing situation in 
Guatemala, analyses the magnitude and character of the housing problem and lists 
the basic data required for the formulation of a housing programme. The second 
part of the report deals with the policies, programme and organisation of the 
National Housing Agency. The report concludes with a series of recommendations, 
and contains a select bibliography. 
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Report of the Departmental Committee on Children and the Cinema. Cmd. 7945. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1950. 109 pp. 3s. 


Agriculture. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, United States. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Generalized Types of Farming in the United States. Including a list of counties 
in type-of-farming regions and subregions. Agricultural Information Bulletin 
No. 3. Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1950. 35 pp. 


Drocat, N. Civilisation rurale de demain. Guide de culture paysanne. Collection 

** Semailles”’. Paris, Editions SPES, 1950. 173 pp. 225 francs. 

The author explains the profound changes in rural husbandry, methods of work 
and even village life that are being brought about as a result of technical progress. 
While recognising the need for modernising agriculture, he shows that a whole 
civilisation is at stake and stresses the importance of making the changes in the 
service of man and of the family. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED Nations and INTER- 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL ScrENCES. Educational Approaches 
to Rural Welfare. Papers Submitted to the Technical Meeting on Agricultural 
Extension, Turrialba, Costa Rica, August 23 to September 2, 1949. 51 pp. 


Describes the organisation of special services designed to improve rural welfare 
in Guatemala, Jamaica and the Maritime Provinces of Canada and includes a short 
account of the place of rural centres in the approach to rural betterment. 


ERRATA and ADDENDUM 


1950 — Vol. LXI 
No. 6, June 1950. “The Automatic Coupling of Railway Vehicles ”. 


Page 598, first paragraph: replace by the following : 

“ During the period 1945-1948, the number of shunters formed 8.8 per 
cent. of the total operating staff, and the coupling accident rate for shunters 
alone was nearly ten times as high as that for the operating staff as a whole.” 


Page 600, footnote: for “ American Association of Railroads” read 
“ Association of American Railroads ”. 


Page 602, table VI: after “Canada... . . All lines” insert 
“Gas. ss a oe. 
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Economic Survey, 1919-1939 


ProFessorn W. ARTHUR LEWIS 
Author of Overhead Costs : Some Essays in Economic Analysis 
“ Penetrating in analysis and closely packed in thought, his book provides 


an admirable background to our present problems for the general reader 
and atudent.”—Financial Times. 2nd impression. 158. net 


Joint Consultation Over Thirty Years 


CHARLES RENOLD 
Foreword by Sir Clive BAILLIEU 


“ This book is a case history; it is technical and the object is to help British 


Management in industry by sharing experience.”—William Hott in a 
B.B.C. broadcast. 188. net 


Industrial Peace in Our Time 


HUBERT SOMERVELL, M.A. 
Foreword by ELTON MAyo 


“A penetrating study of the history of wage relations, leading up to far- 
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